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LETTKJi OF I'HAXSMlT'rAL. 


DkI'AIH M >:NT TllK Im I.UUiH. 

Hr lU.Ai OF 1x1)1 r.xTioN. 

\V asi(tn(/t on. Sr j/tviuhr r 

Sik: In the I’nileil States *horo niv inoit* ilnm t(‘n tlious;iml vil- 
lages anj^Cnvns having a population loss than 2,oOU. '1 heso are usu- 
ally ri(^nclmltM| in our iliseussion of rural schools ainl rural school 
pmhlftns. nor in onr jilans hir rural school iiuproveinenl. Nor are 
thev generally included in plans for the improvement of city schools. 
\'et these villages offer excellent opportunities for combining many 
of the best features of both country and city sc1i<m)1s. without the 
handicap of ohstructing elements in either. Indeed, it is not im- 
probable that in the future both the -schools of tlie large cities and 
I the schools of (he o|)en country may turn to the village schools for 

! les.sons in effe<^(ive organization on (he one -side, and freedom of 

' initiative and individuality on the other. At any rate, there is much 

need for ixireful study of the actual and the possilde opportunities , 

for education in these thousands of villages, in which nearly ten 
million of the people of the Tnitetl States live. ^ 

For the purpose of calling attention to this neglected part of our 
.systems of education, 1 have within the past two years called and 
directed several ct>nferences of persons engaged in or tlirectly inter- 
ested in the work of villag*' schools, and have had the results of a 
study of this subject prepared in the form of a manuscript, which I 
am transmitting herewith and which I recommend for publication 
as a Imlletin of the Hureau of Education. It is my purpose to have 
more detailed studies made of particular phases of village school 
work, and studies of the special needs and €)])portunities of the 
schools in agricultural villages, mining villages, and mill villages. 
The results of tlw?se studies will be submitted for publicatij^n as they 
are completed. 

I Hespectfully subinittetl. 

P. P.CUAXTON, 

- • ‘ ('’onunmioner. 

The Skchktary of thk Interior. ‘ ^ 
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ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION OF 
VILLAGE SCHOOLS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

I 

The rUlaije in Awerh'a, — In any compact coniinunity of 

less than '2,r>(W) population is consiik'rod a village. No data are 
aVailahlc^showin^ how many villa<^es there ai'e in the I niteil States. 

' riie census rcjiort for 1910 gives 1U784 inunici|>al corporations of 
less than 2,500 population. To these must be added the many small 
places that have not been incor]>orated for municipal purposes. In 
New England only a few villages are incorporated,^ the towiW gojv- 
(‘rninent serving the needs of the village iis well as of the rural sec 
tiouK of the town. 

In 1910 the population of incorporated j)laces of less than 2,rjOO 
was S.8 per cent of the total population of the United States. If 
the unincorporated villages ‘and the immediate territory for which 
the villages serve as trading centers were added, the population 
living in villages and within their influence would amount to prob- 
ably 5i) [>er cent or more. 

There are several types of villages — tlie industrial, tlie agricul- 
tural, aiul the suhiii'han. * ^ 

The iiKlustriul village may be either a mining or a manufactur- 
ing village, or -both. As a rule it has no intimate relation with the 
surrounding country/ If it is a mining tAwn there are usually ' 
from' 100 2.500 inhahitants, most of whom are engaged in min- 

ing. The men who work in the mines live in small houses, usually 
er^t*ted and owned by the company and rented to the miner. At 
one side, of tlie town may be found the houses of the mine officials . 
and store managers. Practically the entire population of the typi- 
cal coal mining villagt^ is made up of foreigners — Slavs, Italians, and 
Poles. It is not unusual to find 10 to 20 different nationalities rep- 
resented in a mining town. 

The manufacturing town is somewhat different, iv better class 
of houses is found, and a general higher average of intelligence, 
from the fact that^gmiter skill is n^ded in a manufacturing than 
^ in a mining.x'oinmunity. 


* Tbe New £ngUbd town corresponds to the townslilp tu. some other States^ 
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- Th(‘ suburban villa^r is ivallv n purl of tlic ncai -bv citv ami slfh^ikl 
bo rlass(*(l with it. In the subui'bnn village tliore are oluurh*^s 
schools, but tlio l)Usinoss intoro.stb of most of the inlial>itauts aiv in 
the city. 

The agricultural villa^ serves a c^uninuuity mucb larorr than 
the V illume itsoll. It is only a part of a larger rural community^ 
The country village serves as a trading center for the fanners of the 
neighborluKal. 10 very week a large ])er cent of the fanners visit 
the \illag(* to ti'ade at llu* stores, to ha\e farm inl])Ienu‘nt^ la'paiit'il, 
to deposit their money in the bank, or to attend meeting- of fra- 
ternal organizations. 1 he fanner's wife, too, goe^ to tfie \ illage 
n])on various errands. The young people look to the villag^e for 
entertainment and amusement, :us baseball games, picture shows, etc. 

Sprc/al vUhKje.i ^. — Hesiiles these types of village. sev(‘ral 

special types may be iiumtioned. For exainpk', there exists in TTah 
n type not found to any extent in other States. As the early settlers 
were of one faith, they usually followed ihe cornmiinds uiven them 
hy their spiritual leaders. Among the first of these coinmnuds was: 
“Till the soil: learn the lesson of the land; do not search for gold 
or other precious metals or minerals.'’ 

The ])eo]>Ie were sent out in groi 4 >s to form settlements, build 
ehurches and schools, and also stockades for defense agaiiisl the 
Indians, who at that lime were none too friendly. Farms were 
selected either hy the eimrch officials or hy the settler himself, hut 
the farmer lived i^rthe village. The distance to the farm varied fnun 
an “easy walking distance" (about a mile and a half) to 5 or lO 
miles. When w\\ settlers arrived, they formed groups beyond the 
10 or 15 inil^Jimit, and thus each village liecame a„self-sup]>orting 
social ceruer. Hecause of this natural isolation, they' became more 
united internally hy the social, religious, and economic situations, and 
to a less extent were influenced hy external conditions. Thus, when 
the village was created, the opportunity for a central consolidated 
school was offered. 

The farmer living in a village is in almost daflj^iontact with his 
fellow farmers. He avoids the isolation and loneliness of the open 
country farmer, who may go a mile or much more to find his nearest 
fieighbor.^ * - 

These so-called village farmers take great intere^ in S(»hooIs. and* 
enjoy many of the comforts of a semiurban life. Tn general, their ^ 
lives are more complete and satisfactory than those of ‘isolated 
farmers. 

Another type of village is found in the section where there* are 
abandoned mines. This offers a peculiar situation for the schools 
that once pros]>ered and flourished in the midst of good live mining 
caters. of the ftbsolue failure of the mines ft g^roduce ore in 
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or in paying ([imntities* iiiR* old IjuildioL^s t)n(*e as 

stores, chvollin^is. oj* schools are notV’ partially l>oai’(l(*(l up or entirely 
aiaimloned. These tell tlieii* story of hotter days now lon^ paU. ( )ne 
of those almiulonoft \ illaL't*^ has an (*xoollont school hiiildin^ of ei^lit 
ronins. once inudotpiate to acconinK>dato the numerous chihiren en- 
rnlh'd ; iu)\v hut one room is in use, anil that is ample to accoimnodate 
(lie present attendance. It is doubtful if any ;i;reat nuniU*r of those 
tnwns will ever aj;ain l>ec<)nie acti\e. flourishing business centers. 
llo\ve\er, a fe>v have turne<f tljeir attention to manufacturing cer- 
tain conniiodities. such as bri(’k, tile, etc., which may, in time, brin^ 
back some of their former e(.‘onomic ]>rosperity. Towns of this tyi>e 
an* found in Nevada. Idaho, Washington, (’ali’fornia, and Oregon 
in tlio ^^’est, and in some of the middle AVestern States, as* Ohio. 

'1 iiiiiana. and 111 inois. 

'Fhe shifting of the lumber industry caused a few abandonee^ vil- 
hifres. for in some places the timber, once so abundant, w^as finally 
cut. aiul the mills were moved to other parts, whore tinilwr could 
still be had. Fortunately, however, the “ stump land,” left after the 
trees are ^one. can be tilled: and the erstwhile lumberjack may bje- 
corno an efficient fanner. provide<l he can solve the problem of a 
cheap and economical \vay of clearing the logged-off land. The <’en- 
trai scliool will remain in the town or villa^. . 

Another type of village is tlnit created by the recent war. In sites 
where munition factories were located “ nius^oom ” towns filled with 
war workers sprang into exigence almost overnight. Large school 
buildings, at an unusually large cost, have been built in these towns, 
many of which are now abandoned because it is no longer necessary' 
to manufacture munitions of war. 

The agricultural village is usually thought t)f Avlien the ^erm \il- 
lage IS used, and this type is kept chiefly in mind in the preparation 
<»f this bulletin. . 


As inighf be ex])ecte4 in a country where each State makes> its own 
laws regarding the atlministration of its schools, there are many 
methods of administering the village sch ools. ^ 

In New j'mgland a town school committee administers.. the schools 
of the village or villages within the town, and . there is no village 
school board. In some States, aff Pennsylvania, schools in iheor- 
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by the township school board. In States where the district system 
prevails the village and possibly some territory surrounding the vil-, 
lage comprise a school district, which is under the control of a local' 
board. In some States, as in Maryland and Alabama, where the 
county is the unit of school administration, the county board of educa- 
tion has control of all the villages in the county, just as, the town 
school committee in Massachusetts has control of the schools in all 
the villages /cithinthe town. 

The town system of New England, or the county system, is with- 
out doul't the U^st plan, by reason of the fact that the town school 
♦ committee may district the to\fn or the county board the county along 
natural community lines. districting for school 'purposes boun- 
dary lines of the incorporated village should be disregarded, es- 
pecially in the agricultural sections of the country where the village 
is an integral part of the rural community and all the children of 
the community should attend the same school. In other words, since 
the village is the center of life for a considerable territory, it should 
he the consolidation center. . . 


THE VILLAGE AS A CONSOLIDATION CENTER. 


One student of the village in its relation to the country, in com* 
m'enting on the natural school district, says : ' 

N. 

* In the realm of educntiotf the Uleiiii float ion of tlte natural with the legal 
community is being renllzwl to a consUlerable extent by the union high-school 

• movement la its various forms. In many Stau^ the to\yn has long had an 
indeiH*n(lent scliool district somewhat larger than its municipal limits. It was 
■patronized also by many country youth living beyond the district. These paid 

tuition in lieu of taxes, and wero/^dmltted (»r not at the pleasure of the town 
educational authorities. The next step w&s to authorize tKe tnwnship to pay 
the tultloi for its hlgh-sohool pupils In the town school and to compel the 
school to receive them If It hud room, ^ere many States stuck; the uion* 
progressive, however, have enacted union hlgh-sohool laws. Thus, Wis- 
consin, any contiguous area of 30 sq\iare miles defined by section lines may 
organize Itself fo?**Itlgh-school support and nmlntenance. So far ‘forth this 
allows the 'town center to associate Its dependent country with it In tlie sec- 
ondary phase of education. But the trade area of a town bf 3,tX)0 populadon 
^ in a northwestern State with averagh density of population may l>e 100*squan» 

^ miles Instead of 30. MInnesdtn therefore goes farther: Any county, upon 
‘‘ petition of 25 per cent of Ifs resiflents, must appoint a county scIkk)! survey - , 
comml^lon, which redistrlctn the co\iTity on the hasls^f actual ct>mmunittes. 

- ’ Education Is thus freed front aihitrary. political units and allowed to organize 

* on^a baala^pf geographical and social facts. The'report of the commission, with 
maps -and diagrams; then ^comes before the voters in a special election. Under * 
this law Douglas County, for example, with 20 townships and 048 square miles 

of area, reduced 4^B4 district Bchoots. to 24, following in the main natuhtl 
j m^er than township boundaries. . 





> Tbe Little Town, p. 2be^arl«n Paul Douglufa: 
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Comment i ng on the Minnesota plan, Prof. Cubbei lev 6bserves: If 

established in a little village, itself the natural center of a rural com- 
niunitv, such central^hools can become the very center both of the 
village and of the community life.” ^ 

'An idea of natural co^nmunities may be had from the following 
diagram:* 



Fig l — trade COMMl’N^TlES . ^ 

Twelvi* vllliiges nud Him 11 cities situated lo the county Ferve as trade ceaters 
for the farm horoen pn»clsel 3|^8 fo8 the vIllaBo and city homos, and nil th«‘ hottu's 
trading nt the snmo center Torm n trade community. Township lines 6 miles 
apart Indicate tho distance,^ ’ . . 

Why the village in not more often a consolidation point , — Even in 
many counties and townships where the school boards haVe authority 
to make school districts on community lines, with the village as part 
of the community, they have failed to do so. There are several rea- - 
sons why a barrier has been set up between village** and country 
schools. One, as already mentioned, is the fact thnt villages are per- 



> Cubhorlay. Rosal SAd B^ucation, p. .246 1 ^ 
tUnlvanltv of Bulletin No. 84. 
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mitted to have independent srliool systems, thus sliutting off the 
children of the outlying districts. As n result there are often two or 
three one-room schools within a few miles of a village. In Pennsyl- 
vania, for instance, where tlie boundaries of the village school dis- 
trict are Coterminous with the boundaries of the incorporation and 
the village school district is entirely independent of tlie townsliip, 
only 4 ]>er cent of tlie villages reporting have no one-teacher schools 



within a radius of 2| miles; while 55 per cent liave from 1 to 3 one- 
teacher schools, and 41 per cent have 4 or more one-teacher schools 
within that radius. The following table^ compiled from-xeplies bju 
village school principals ta a quekionnaire shows the^per cent of 
villages in several Stat^ having within a radius of miles of the 
viUage no 6ne-teacher shool, olie to three, and four or more, such * 
schools. 
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coiiditituis in (Uic 

township 

wdier 

V the 


j'illaj^res in the tonnship !iave nn iinlependont school orannization : 



It may be noted that there ar« 9 one-room schools within a few 
miles of one or another of the three villages. Two of the villages 
are contiguous. There is a high sc1um)1 in bird) of the three vil- 
lages, one having a four-year coi4i'se and the other two a two-year 
course. The school board in the township has to pay tuition to 
the village high school that the children living in the^ township 
attend. There are four school boards within the township lines; 
Other examples of like nature could be given. 

Another reason why the village Jj^as not been more used as the 
consolidation center is that the country people^hesitate to send their 
children to the village school for fear that they will be lured away 
from the farm, because thb village schools do hot teach subjects re- 
lated to country life. It may be said that neither do the country 
schools, especially the one-room schools, teach subjects related to 
country life. The obj^tiUnio the village as a coni^lidation point 
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on the ground that the course of study is not suited to rural iuhmIs 
can be and should be overcome, not only for the sake of the country 
child bift for the sake of the village child. If, however, fiie village 
schools are independent of the township or the country, the intro- 
duction of such courses is not an easy matter, for the village school 
Authorities too often look upon the city schools as models for the 
village to imitate. 

Value of' consoUdated count nj and village schools, — It is evident 
that consolidation with the village would not make school conditions 
worse than they now are in many communities where there are 
4 or 5, or even more, one-room schools within ,a few miles of the 
village. These one-room sch<H>ls can not minister fully to the social 
and intellectual needs of the entire community, since a community 
as a rule is larger than the district served hy tlie one-room school: 
neither do they tend to hold children on the farm; rather, they tend 
to drive them away. Ihe course of study in the one- room country 
school can not be vitalized to any great extent, while the village 
school course can be. 

If all the schools of a community are consolidated at the center 
of practical everyday, life, the -children of the entire community, 
village children as well as country children, miiy l>e brought to- ’ 
gether. In consequence their vision would l)econie broader. \As it 
now is, with country children attending poor one-room schools anti 
village children attending a I)etter school, there is an enmity l>etwe€n 
them. The rural children frequently refer to the town children as 
“ stuck-ups,’? and the village children speak of the country children 
as “ Kubes. ’ i he village child would nO' longer be pitted against 
, the country child if it were understood that each belongs to the 
" same community and that both have the same interests. 

Before there can l>e n reorganization and upbuilding of country 
life the villager and the countryman mpst cooperate. Neither can 
shut himself off from the other. The village must l)econie n part of 
the community or it will become decadent, us have some villages that 
have tried to ai>e city ways instead of. attempting t^ serve and work 
with the community upon which their prosperity de|>ends. The luck 
6f cooperation, ho\yever, can not be attributed entirely to the villager. 

The farmer and the villager have in too many instances not 
thought together ; each has been for himself. The signs of the times, 
however, point toward better cooperation. Rural life conferences in 
every State are bringing town and^untry in closer touch with those 
things common to the liv^ of both; One way to bring about co- 
operation is to think together. One school for the entire community 
will help bring about community thinking; that is, if there de- 
veloped the type of schpol which meets the needs of the entireoem- 
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munitv, and if the school lx* made the center of all community 
activities. of a recreational, social, ami educational nature. 

Instead of the weak one-rooin school and the village school, which 
are usually doing nothing more than attempting to teach the three 
K's, there should he a village community school with a course of 
study based upon rural life. If the country schools fofm a consoli- 
dation group by themselves and do not include the village, there will 
still Ik* a line of deinanation between the village and the surround- 
ing country, althougli they should l>e one. 

Befoi’e it is possible for some States to have village community 
schools, the plan of having the village schools iiulependent of the 
rest of the comimmity must Ixj ahandoned and a town or county system 
substituted, thus making it possible for school hoards to consolidate' 
the scdiools of a comm unity at or near it’s business center. 

Ari illustration of a vUlaye as a comdidatwn- point — The consoli- 
dated school at Five Points, Chanibeis County, Ala., is an illustra- 
tion of what a community school may do, not only for the village, 
but for the entire community as well. Before the establishment of 
the consolidated schdol at Five Poitrts tho village uiul the surroimd- 
ing country were dead; there was but little interest in farming. 
There was no intellectual or social life. The entire community was 
becoming deader'' each year. Finally, through the inlluence of a 
few men and women,- a consolidated school was organ izetl at Five 
l*oints, a village of 300 population. What was a dead village with 
a few stores became alive. 

Befori^ consolidation, the most unattractive building at Five 
Points was the school buihling. It was weather-beaten and liingy, 
consisting of two classrooms — a large one with a stage, and a small 
one — and a dark and narrow hall. It was poorly ecpiipped with un- 
comfortable homemade desks, and it had paintoil walls for black- 
boards. The absence of windowpaiies reenforced the usual free ven- 
tilation of such an old building. It was uncoinfortLble, insanitary, 
and uninviting; yet the children, the most piecious product of the 
village and its most valuable asset, were compelled to speiul sevyn 
hours each day, five days a week, and seven months each year, in this 
makeshift of a school building. The children living in the country 
fared even worse, since they attended one or two teacher schools 
even poorer than the one at the village of Kive Points. 

Now the village children and country children living 6 or 7 miles 
from Five Points attend the same school, in a modem school build- 
ing on 11 acres' of land located about one-third of a mil© from the 
center of the village* ' ^ 

There are four classrooms, four cloak rooit^ a principal’s office, 
and hallways on the first floor; and two cl^roopis and an audU 
toriiiin seating several hundred people on the second floor. The bAw 
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meiit is divided into two parts. ( )no part is subdivided into three 
H])urtinents— a furnace room, a manual training room, and sanitary 
toilets for boys. The other part contuins a nK>rii for domestic sci- 
ence and sanitary toilets for ^irls.^ d’here is sulHcieni room left for 
a playroom for primary cluldn.'n. ovhich is used on rainy days. 
Kvery modern convenience is enjoyed by the teachers ^nd pupil of 
the school. Electric li;rlits. steam heat, and sanitary toilets make the 
building modern and in sharp contrast to the old building and to the 
dilapidated houses formerly attendetl by the country children. 

The ll*acro tract of frround upon whicli the school is located is 
sufficiently lar^e for a lawn, a "arden, a demonstration plat, a play- 
^tround for the little children, and athletic grounds for the older ones. 
Playproumls have alivady been lai<l off, and plans have l>een outlined 
for practical work in agriculture. 

One of the State school officials says: , 

In tliP earlv spring; nf iJtlil 1 visited the rminiry schools, afterward consoli- 
daictl witli thow* at Klvt* Coin is. The day was a fair one, and each teacher 
report^ an aMendance for that day tn l>e alH>\U the average for I lie session. 
Hy school count there were -H pnplls in* attendanre at Five Polilts, 2S at one 
of the t*ountry seliools, at another, and U at another, making a total of 112 
for all the schools in the consolldRtioii. On the day tif my visit one year later 
I found 190 pupils, (U* an lnereasi‘<l atiendauee of 78. Four tnuisportntion 
wagons conveywl fHi children to srhool that day. ^ 

The term of s^'hools under the old plan was seven months, and Hve teachers 
were doing the work In four different school s.* T’nder the consolidated .s<*ho*'l 
plan the tenn Is nine months, and the wor)i is done l>y six teachers Itlie’ln- 
crenst'd enrollment making more teachers netv.ssary]. 


Before consolidation the high-school enrollment was 13; now it is 
52, The increase in enrollment in the elementary grades has been 1>M 
per cent, and in the high schools 300 per cent, while the expense of 
conducting the school has increasetl only 50 per cent.* 

The increased enrollment and better attendance ar« due to the fact 
that .older pupils who. had lost intere^>t in school becatise of the 
inefficiency of the one-teacher schools have again enrolled. Under 
the old pl(in only a y^ar or t\v«) of Iiigh-school work was offered. 
Xow the course is four years. 

The location of the consolidated school at Five Points has proved 
a Uj^ing not only to the children, but to the adults. The whole 
community, country and town, has lieen organized into the Five 
Points Community Association, in which young and old alike are 
eligible to membership. This organization liolds meetings biweekly 
at the schoed building. The people do not meet merely for the sake 
of holding a meeting, bujb to discuss community problems and cur- 
rent topics. The work of the community association is ^^rned on 
by;,wminittees. A good idea df it may* l>^had from the following 
outline: 




n II may 
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1. -‘I committee on publU' Hthooln , — Tlie duty of tiiis committee is 
to improve and beautify sciioo! premises; to increase the supply of 
school apparatus; to build up a libnri’y ; to provide playground c(|uip- 
ment : to encourage schofll attendance; to provide instruction for the 
illiterate and others desiring a common-school education, hut who 
are unable to attend the day school; and to encourage scliool visita- 
tion by patrons. 

2. A connnittee on and conununitt/- Manitatlon . — Tt is the 

iluiy of this committee to obtain united effoii, of comm unitv to 
maintain sanitary comlitions; to combat e|)ideinics: to exterminate 
gmn-caiTving insects: to i)i*ovide for the distribution of health bul- 
letins; and to invite speakers from time to time to discu^ health* 
problems l>ef()re the association. 

-1 committee un litenmj^ muHiodl^ and social cuttnre. — This com- 
mittee provides bcc^sionid literary and musical entertainments arid 
s(K*ial gatherings; has charge of the magazine exchange; arranges 
educational pimes; oVganizes and conducts a story-tellers’ league 
and a rending circle. 

4. -4 v(miwittee on. iujrii'\dtuee and home- ec&nomics , — This im- 
portant committee coo])erntes vith the county demonstration agent 
and other agencies establishcMl for the upbuilding of agricultural 
interests; improves home-life facilities in the community: arranges 
for farmers' eilncationaf meetings from time to time; plans the ^ 
ganization of pig. poultry, and canning clubs; and introduces ap- 
proved systems of cooperative industries. 

5. -1 committee on f minces. — This committee considers the needs 
of every department of work and proposes quarterly budgets for the 
intelligent guidance of the association in making appropriations. 
It devises ways and means of securing funds for the prosecution of 
the association’s work. 

Xhe biweekly meetings are usually begun with a short business 
session, after which the association separates into departments, con- 
ferences, and study classes. There is a class in current events, 
another for story telling and child training, and a farmers’ round 
table conference. The members of the association naturally group 
themselves in certain classes. However, they are at liberty to at- 
tend any group meeting which they may desire. 

After the departmental meetings, the entire association assembles 
. in the school auditorium for literary and musical entertainment and 
for general conference or a social hour. This part of the program is 
varied from time to time. 

Th^^yieetin^ o(*cupy aboutrtwo and a half ^ours. The average 
at|iQiPdance sitoce the oi^iM»*tion of the ai(ociatk>n has been about 
. aOOpwwns. ^ .V- ^ ^ 

V- 
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administration, ok vil.'lage schools. 


When there were ^several schools within a few miles of Five Points 
the community was dividetL Now it works together, to the advan- 
tage of the villag^e and of country people alike. 

This one illustration shows how a decadent village community 
"may be made alive by consolidating rural ami village schools. 

THE VILLAGE SCHOOL BOARD. 

Size . — In villages having an inxlepondent school system the num- 
ber of school board members varies, l)Ut nc)t to the same extent as 
in city school systems. Three oi‘ five members usually constitute a 
village school, board. The experience of city school systems lias 
demonstrated that the small board is preferable to the large one, 
and the tendency has been to reduce the sizes of city hoards of edu- 
cation to not more than nine nlembers. A village school system 
l)eing simple, no one would advocate a board of more than five 
members. Many village schools are efficiently administered by a 
board of three members. In a small board n^ponsibility can l>e 
definitely placed. The board can act as a committee of the whole and 
not through standing committees and discuss matters informallr. 
The principal can sit at the table with the liourd and present and ex- 
plain his plans to three or five members better thun he can to a large 
board. 

Term of offi>ce.—\x{ many village school districts a majority of 
the school board is elected eac’h year. In some districts all mem- 
bers of The hoard are elected at the same time every two or three 
years. A short term is not conducive to good schools; neither is 
ofcmplete renewal at the expiration of u term, no matter what its 
length. If the term is short, an entirely new Iwrd may \>e elected 
•^veiy few years, which tends to unsettle the policy of conducting 
the schools. When a new mnn is elected to board membei^ship it 
takes him .some months to learn conditions and the best way of 
meeting them. If there is an entirely new board, whidi is possible 
with entire renewal at the end of a term, there is no one to guide 
the new meml^s, except possibly the principal of schools. There 
may, however, he a new principal; in which case ther^will be no 
experienced leadership. If a board is composed almost entirely of 
new memliers, the principal who has worked to educate his boani 
so that certain reforms may be brought about may find that he has 
to begin all over again. 

Method of choosing , — Practically all \dUnir" arc 

elected by pop id at H)tc. Inn fiw Hppoiuu the 

board membera The prevailing opini^ti w M*:tioolLoa)*(ls should' 
ha dected. If Uie territory ,yj|)u{^ solimd district 
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is larger than that of the village corporation, no other methocP^ouId 
lx* considered. If the people vote directly for school-board meml)ers, 
the school (juestion is brought directly to the attention of th^ public, 
wliile if the mayor or some of the village officials appoint the school 
i)nard, the schools may be forgotten when the municipal officers are 
elected. If the mayor appoints the scdiool board, it may listen to 
him in_the management of the schools. 

Board gienihers shouhl be elocte<l at a special election held in the 
schoolhousc. By this iiiethod school-board meniliers are more likely 
to he elected without regard to political parties. Itf elected at a regu- 
lar election, partisan politics often enters into the choice of school 
hoards. At a special election the voters "exercise more care in voting 
for a canditliite than at the regular election where village, (H)unty, 
ami State officials are given more consideration than school officials. 

OffirerM , — School boards usually Organize’ with a president and a 
secretary from their own number. Where it is permissible for the 
hoard -tp elect a treasureXy^e is generally chosen from their 
number. 

The only officer that should be chosen from the school- 
membership is the president. If the county, towifshlp, or municipal 
treasurer is not custodian of tlie school funds, a trust company or a 
iiank should be made the treasurer. 

The village school principal may well be the clerk of the board. 
In large cities the secretary or (derk of the board is not a board 
member, but one skilled in accounts. He, with a clerical force, de- 
votes all his time to the business affairs of the board. In the smaller 
cities school hoards are beginning to make the superintendent’s clerk 
the secretary of the hoard. In the village the principal can easily 
he the lx)ard’s secretary. In the larger villages the stipend usually 
paid the clerk of the board should be used to employ, on part time, 
stenographic and clerical assistance for the principal. The clerk to 
the principal could keep the books of the board and assist in keeping 
other school records. 

Function . — The function of the village school board is practically 
the same as that. of the city school board. It represents the people 
in the management qf their schools somewhat as a board of direc- 
tors of a private corporation represents the stockholders. 

In doing this the board legislates, decides upon policies of expan- 
sion, etc., and turns the technical execution of Jthe work over to an 
expert manager or superintendent, who, in turn, names the other 
experts needed. 

Since the dividends of a school system are not taYigible, as are the 
dividends of a private corporation, school boards often do not use , 
business methods in The'^'&dmuiii^ration of the dhobis. They, g6 
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aloM^ in a hit-or*miss fiLsl:ion, eacli member considering himself 
fully (|ualified to give a<lvice ns to the* execution of the jmlicies 
adopted by the board. j 

The fii*st duty of u village school is to employ a sup<M‘in- 

tendent or piincipul of schools arfd hobi him responsible for the 
innnagenient of the schools. If a superintendent or prinvipal re- 
fuses to Jissinne such responsibility, he should be recpiested to resign, 
so that some one with luorir courage may be eini)loyed. 

In order that there may be a clear understanding regarding tbe 
<luties of the principal and other employees of the school board, a 
few rules dumb! be adopted and a general scheme of organization 
^ adhered to. 

The following rules reg'rding tbe duties of the principal are sug 
'gested : ^ 

1. Tlic principal t-f scluMtl.'^ sluiM Itc ilu* excculive ofViccr of the hnnnl of (Hluea- 
tiou mid shiill IiJivc nvcCsijkUit of The work of nil otlier employci's of the whool 
Donrd. 

L*. lit" shall I’tHtniimeiol icnclicr^ niid other ’employees. No teacher, super- 
N i8or, <»r jiiiiittu* shall he clcctetl hy ilic board who is not rccotnnieiided by tbe 
jirln^Ipnl. ^ 

lie shall have full rrs)Miitsibiliiy for the iiroiiiotlon. asslfiimmiit, mid trans- 
fer of teachers. y 

4. He shall be held resptaisihle for the penerul efflclen<*y of the school system, 
for rite (levelopnmit of the leacliiiij: force, and for the growili uiwi welfare of 
the ptipils. 

He shall be resiHiasible f(»r all rales and rejiiilations governlnp: the ailmis- 
sIo*i, nuosrer, classlllcntioii, ami promotion of pupils. 

0. He shall prepare, dlstrlhute. and collect all blanks and reports lequired by 
law and sach other blanks and i^eports ns be sliall det>ni nts'essary for tlie Iritelli- 
< gent and systeinatic comluct of ibe w*1uh>Is. 

7. He shall select and recoiimiend suitable textbooks (if the State dr eotinty 
adoption system does not prevaiH and supplementary hooks. No lxM»k or nppa- 

, rntus shall be adopt(‘d b.v the board whieli is not recomtiieiided by the primdx)al. 

8. Ho shall iirepare and recommend to the Iwmrd for adoption the course of 
study for the eieinentnry and the high sfNiool tpn»vld«l there Is not a nia^la- 
lory State or county course of study). 

9. lie shall make niontlily and annual relwirts to the board relative to condb 
tions In the sclioolH, and shall make rts'ommeiulatloiis for their Increased- 
eflldency. 

10. He shall lie resp<inslhlp for the nietluals of Inst nu*t Ion and management 
used by thj teachers and shall have aotborlty to hold such meetings of teachers 
as he deems necessary for their instruction and guidance. 

' 11. He shall at least once each term report to tlie board u|K>n the general 

condition of the teaching msl supervisory forces, and especially' with reference 
to tho^e teachers or stipe r\*l.sors whose services are not proving satisfactory. 

12. He shall -first pass u|ion nil complaints of parents and others who nmV 
appeal from bis decision to the school board; 

IS. He shall have general oversight of the school property and report to tliy 
hoanl what repairs ore needed. ' '* 

J4, He shall have supervision of Janitor work. 
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ITi. In oi‘(loi- that tlio pi-iitriinil may comply with ilic foregoing rules, he 
shemhi teach only part time in s<*lio<ils of fewer than H or 10 rooms, ami in 
larger scliools he slmuld have praclicMily all Ills time fre<? for supervision. 

Eules similar to the above help make clear the duties of tlie prin- 
cipiil, hilt Ji principal who does nothing more tiinii obey tlte rules laid 
down by !i school board is a failure. 

The pivrjxM* rchttionsliip iti a \ dlayrc >rlnM»l system max' 1 »c iIIin- 
t rated as follows ; 



A farther discussion of tlie relation of tlie princijial and the school 
board in villages independent of the township may be ftiuml on 
page 24^ 

Business , — One of the weak points in the administration of many 
^lage schools is that business priifciples are often wholly ignored, 
*iool accounts are kept in a haphazard fusion, and public funds 
wastefully expended. No matter how small the school system, the 
clerk of the school board slioidd keep a set of books showing amounts 
appropriated froni different sources and to whom and for what 
purpose every dollar and cent has been paid. Public accountfog 
requires as mnc^care as private accounting. 

Bookkeeping', blanks based on the classification of expenditures 
following may be had fi'om several publishing houses, or they may 
be printed by a local printer. 
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C'LEUK'S FINANX'IAL RECOUn. 


EXPENSES INCURRED rOR PISCAI, YEAR EN1>1N< 
Warrant. 

I' To whom l^sutKi. : Amount. 

No. IPtttc.!' 


1. OENKRAI, CONTRltL. 
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vi<iuu. 
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IV, OPERATION OF PLANT. 

^ . V.^AlNTENAKCE OF PLANT. 
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/ Water, 
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VII. capital nt'TLAV. PAYMENTS Of INDEnTEONESS. 
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current (I i.s- 
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Depreciation j 
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By distributing expenses under the different headings, as teachers’ 
salaries, textbooks, etc,, it is possible to ascoitain the proportion of 
funds expended for these purposes. Data can also be compiled 
showing cost per pupil enrolled and in average daily attendance for 
instruction, operation of plant, etc. Just what proportion of .funds 
should be expended for end/ item is not definitely known, but a fair 
estimate based upt>n practice in smal) cities W'ould be as follows, and 
probably w^ould not vary much from this for villages; T>uching and 
supervision, 70 to 75 per cent, of the total current disbursements: 
supervision alone, 7 to 10 per cent; teaching alone, 60 to 68 per cent; 
janitors’ salaries, 5 to 7 per cent; textbook and sup|>li0s, 4 -to 6 per 
cent; fuel, 6 to 7 percent; repairs, 3 to 5 per cent 
Many school l>oards waste public funds by purchasing, maps, 
cbpii^, and apparatus that are not used or that have ho educfttApal 
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value. Maps, cliarts, and apparatus are iic(*essary, but it is unneces- 
sary to pay exorbitant prices. No apparatus should be purcinised 
without first J)ein^^ recommended' l)y the principal of schools. If 
school boards would adhere to this practice, more money would be 
available for teachers' salaries, and apparatus suitable for school 
needs would be purchased. 


THE VILLAGE SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL AND HIS WORK. 

A supervising princi])al is one who does not teach or who teaches 
less than half time. Any i)rincipal who teaches most or all of the 
day should be (dassed as a teacluM*: jirobalrfy bead teacher or teach- 
princi])al would be the correct term. 

Nk) (rther school position carries with it ii p*eater diversity of 
work Than the .supervising principalship of a village school. In 
a lar<re or medium sized city school system the work of tUe super- 
intendent is somewhat specialized, since he devotes most ori\is time 
to the larger problems of administration and organiziition. He-' 
supervises indirectly through his assistant sui>erinteiulents, super- ' 
visors, and 'princij)als. In a small system of schools the principal 
must do a score or more of things. ‘ He must be an administrator, 
an organizer, and a supervisor. He in.ust be an investigator, a 
school surveyor, a school -e Hi ciency expert, a playground director, 
and a general utility man. He must write letters, usually without 
the aid of a-stenographer ; he must meet people with grievances and 
keep, his temper; he must settle dlfliculties that arise between 
tcaclier and pupil, between pupil and pupil, and between teacher 
and parent; he must be the leader of educational thought in his 
(■(immunity, educating school boards, teachers, and taxpayers as to 
the educutioiial needs of the village. Thus one might continue to 
enumerate almost indefinitely the many things that reqiiii’e the 
direct attention of the supervising principal of a village school. 




QUALIFICATIONS. ' * ' 

Since the duties of a village Scdiool princ'tpal are so multifarious, 
he should be a person of broad education. In general, he should be • 
a college graduate who has had several courses in a school of educa- 
tion. bchool boards should not ^nsider a young college graduate 
for a village school principalshiVvWho has not elected courses in 
education; yet comparatively few of the young men and worhen just 
out of college and applying for the principalship of village schools 
have made any extended study of school administration and suiw- 
vision, specially of the administration and supervision of village^ , 
j^ools. ■ V 
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The preparation necessary for the principaiship of a village 
school should include a study of such school rather than a study of 
city schools. He should not only make a study of the village school 
but of the village community. Probably more young village school 
principals fail because they do not understand village habits and 
customs than for any other reasoi). 

Since the scheme of organization of the village school is exceoil- 
ingly simple, the principal deals directly with teachers and parents. 
He is also, close to the pupils, knowing most of them hy name and* 
where they live in the village. Thus the administration of a village 
s< hool system becomes largely a personal matter. The principal 
should for this reason know village life, its psychology’ and its 
sociology. He should know what forces are at work and how they 
can be manipulated and directed in the admin istrafjon oHhe schools 
and in the socialization of the village community. 

RELATION TO SCHOOL BOARD. V 

In villages having school boards of their own tlie school principal 
should stand in j)ructically the same relation to the school board as 
does the superintendent of a city school system. He should nominate 
teachers; select textbooks if in a State where there is local adoption; 
prepare courses of study, if there is not a county or State course 
that he must follow ; and even then he must elaborate and work out 
in detail such course. He must be free to a-ssign teachers to the 
grades for which the^^^are best suited- .He should also prepare the 
annual budget for the conaderation of the school board. Tliese are 
some of the administrative duties of a village principal, and unless 
\hc school board requires them of him, it is wasting public funds by ^ 
employing a principal. If, for instance, the teachers are not nom- ' 
inated by the principal but by the members of the schoof board, the 
teaching corps may not yield to supervision, owing allegiance to the 
school-board member who nominated them. If the school-board 
members are inclined meddle in matters of school discipline and 
instruction, the teachers naturally look to them and ignore the 
principal. . 

The relation of a village school board to the principal of schools 
does not differ materially from thfe relation that a board of bank di- 
rectors sustains to the cashier or the president* ofr the bank, or that 
the board of directors of any private corporation sustains to the 
saperintendeht that it employs, ^ The stockholders in a private coV- 
pbration elect a boai^ of dir^tors to look after their interests in 
the conduct of the enterprise. These directors know but little about 
the technicH details of the business they are empowered; to ad- 
V : I^w, if Shy, ;c6uld -do the work of one of the clerks or 
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Uiechanics, much less supervise it : so tliey employ a superintendent 
to do this and hold him responsible for results, As'another illustra- 
ticii, the relation of the boarcrof directors of a hospital and the su- 
perintendent of th^ hospital may be mentioned.. This board may 
l>e composed of laymen or of laymen and physicians, who appoint 
a superintendent of the hospital. None^ of the board members would 
think of interfering with the superintendent in his assignment of 
nurses, in administering medicine, and in other matters that are 
purely professional. If, in the opinion of the board, the superinten- 
dent is not skillful in his supervision, he is requested to resign and 
uiiotiier is employed. 

Some school board members are inclined to meddle in stYi'ctly 
professional matters, as school discipline, methods of instruction, 
pi>4»motion of pupils. Partly for this reason many village schools 
hav’e remained on a low plan^. If the directors of a business corpo- 
ration attempt to dictate regarding matters upon which they are 
uninformed, or if the superintendent appointed by, the board of 
directors of a private corjwration is a figurehead, the corporation 
fails. The result is direct and the failure is known to all. If the 
principal of a rillage school is a figurehead only, the school fails; 
but the fact may not be known by the public, which often does not 
recognize what the duties of the school board and of the principal 
are and what a school should be. In brief, no board of directors, 
whether of a public or a private corporation, should attempt to do 
the work which it is paying an expert to do. 

In county and township school systems, where the county or 
towhship schooW)oard administers the village schools, the principal 
should be sul^dinate to the county or township superintendent. 
He shquld have no direct relation to the school board, jbhe board 
holding hhn responsible for results^through the county or township- 
superintendent In other words, the village school principal in a 
county or township organization should h^ve the same relation to 
the school board and the superintendent as the principal of a 
building or ward school in a city system has to the city school board 
and the city superintendent of schools; » 

SUPERVISION .OF INSTRUCTION. 

Notwithstanding the fact that there are a hundred and one mattel^ 
that require the attention of a villam school principal, he should 
give most of his attention to the supRrision of instruction. Much 
of the poor teaching one finds in the village schools throughout the 
cefuntry is due largely to a lack of supervision or to the wrong ^ 
kind. Of course, an exception must be made of those villagee where 
pofitics,' church membership; ne|^ and such things play a part 


thersel^tm^ butfin^a vfila^ where the- 
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selects his own teachers and exercises due care in their selection 
something is wrong if -many fail. There is a lack of supervision, 
or poor methods are employed. If many pupils fail uncfer the same 
teacher year after year, the principal is not slow to declare that the 
teaching is poor. It may be asserted with equal empFfasis that if 
many teachers fail year after year suspicion should point strongly 
toward the principal. A village school principal is responsible for 
the success or failure of the school system. Since success or failure 
depends largely upon, the kind* of teaching, he must see to it that 
teachers are employing good methods. This he can not do unless 
he devotes much of his time to classroom visitation, to an analysis 
of results, and to conference with teachers. 

The methods of su}>ervision employed by two village school prin- 
cipals illustrate the difference betw’een good and jx)or methods. 
^Each of these villages emptovs al)out 20 teachers: the academic and 
the professional preparation of the teachers in each village are prac- 
tically the same. During the y^ar the principal in one of these 
villages visits each classroom about 15 times, averaging 15 minutes 
each visit. Thus, approximately, 75 hours, or 12 school days out of 
180, are devoted to visiting teachers for the purpose of supervising 
instruction. In .contrast the other principal visits each classroom 
25 times a year, averaging an hour at each visit, a total of 83 school 
days. In the former school the principal is not at all familiar with 
the methods ‘employed by the different teachers nor with the results 
obtained; in tlie latter school the principal knows what each teacher 
is doing and how she is doing it. In the one village the object of 
the school is defeated to a large e.xtent because the teaching is poor, 
chiefly on account of a lack of supervision. The principal is tied to 
his desk or is looking after details. In the other village the prin- 
cipal does not peglect nec^ry details, but he makes them sulwrdi- 
nate to the larger matter of supervision of instruction, attending to 
details before and after school hours and on Saturday mornings. 

^ many villages salaries are so low that well-qualified teachers 
can not be obtained, the median salary for village, school teachers 
being between $500 and $000. Young inexperienced girls who have 
had little or no academic or professional pifeparation must be em- 
ployed. These must be trained in service. Even normal school and 
college graduates, though they may have had the best instruction, 
need to be broken into real school life situations. Tljey need to be 
shown how to apply their theopies. 

Before^ a principal can help his teachers he must dUgnose class- 
room procedure .and methods of instruction. He must observe the 
t^hing to see whether it contoma to certain standards. At the 
out^t a principal should inforni the tesichers of the st^dards by 
to judge their instruction. . He may, .for exampl^ . 
cli^ standards S|^ up by i)r Frank 
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McMurrr, namely, (1) motive on the part of the pupils; (2) con- 
sideration of values by pupils; (3) attention to organization by 
pupils; (4) initiative by pupils. The. principal may, when visiting 
n classroom, ask himself the following questions : Has the teacher re- 
duced routine, as the passing of papers, leaving the room at recess 
periods, etc., to habit, so that there may l)e no waste of time? Is 
she supplementing ami illustrating the text, or is she bound down 
to textbook questions and answers? Is she arousing interest in the 
class to such an extent that the pupils ask questions? Does she make 
careful and definite assignments of lessons? 

A principal who desires a more detailed method of judging the 
efficiency of teachers may find the following efficiency record card, 
prepared by the department of education of the University of Chi- 
cago, helpful : 


Eri'lCIKNCY RKCOItn. 


DETAILED RATINOS. 


I. Personal eguijy 
merU — 


II. Social arid pro- 
f e» M i o Dll 

f^ipTUfiU — 


III. 

nerU— ' 


teachiriff~r 


. RttvlU — 

/ 


O enenU appcurance . 

lUadth 

Voice.. 


Intellectual capacity 

InitLitive and st'W-reliance ! 

.Adaptability ami re.ioaroL*fUlnoss.' 
-Aocurvy ■ i 


OlK>D. ;KX 


Indusln- 

Knthtislasm and optimism ■ 

Inteprity and sincerity 

Molfcontrol 

Promptness. . ...' 

Tart- 


Son.se of justice 

Acndemtc preparation 

Professional preparation 

Orasp of lubfect matter 

I Understanding of children 

Interest In the Ufe of tho school . . 
Interest In tho life of the com- 

tminity 

Ability to meet and interest pa- 
trons. 


•S 


Interest in lives of pupils 

Coopemtion and loyalty . . 

Professional Interest and growth . . I 

Daily jxpporatloo 

I'seofEniidUh*.^^ 

Careofli^L htia4,BDd ruiUlation.j 

Careofroutlno i 

raadpUne (go\xmin(t skill) j' 

Definitenoas and dearness of aim.' 

Sldll in habit fomnalon 

Skill in stimtilatinx thought 

Skill in teachi ng how tO'Study 

Skill In quostloning ' 

Choice of subject matter 

On^Lstion of subject matter.... 

Skill and care in assignment 

Skill in motivaUng work r 

Attention to Indimtial needs {I 

Attention and reunite of thedasa.'l 
flrowthofpupUstnsubject matter.' 
Oeneral d»Telopmetit of pupils. . . 

StlmutaUoQ of community ... 

Moral tnflueoco 


UENKRAL RATINa... 




J-J. 




J— -L 






I t" 


Reoor^ by*,/..,,... 
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expl.\nation ok terms. 

. F€f90fMl^ e<iuiptuenf indudes pliysR*ol, mentnl, mid moral qualitlos, 

1. Oeneral a/ij/rorancf^physique. currinyc. dross, nnd personal noatncsn. 

.'i. Voice— pitch, qunlltr, dearneas ol* schoolroom voice. 

4. JiUelleciuul capaciit — native mental nbllllv. 

5. Initutiin’ and sWr-rr/tonce— lmlep<MidcDi .• in oriplnatinp jiiul ,-nrrylDK out 

Ideas. 

•7. Arturwri/— in statements, records, reports, and school work. 

10. JfitefMtff and eiurrhf.o— souiuliicss *.f mornl prln.-lples and peniiinem^s uf 
charnetcr. 

13. Ta<yt iidroitness. address, qiitck nppp-t la i Ion of the pro|>er ibhiK tn do or "Ov. 

14. Ke»i#r of >M--f tec— fa I rnd ndednoss. alditty to nlve all a " '.qiiiirr deal.” 

. atfd /tro/r.s.vt'onq/ nt///ipo/rnf includt^s tiuiilitics innkin;r the tedrliei* 

lH*tter jible tn \v]tli snein i sitnn timis mid jmrticiilnrly tho srhoo) 

situation. , 

15. Acfldcfatc prf porafion— s< h<K)l w'ork oilier than profpssinnnl. Adequtu-T for 

pre.sent work. 

J6. /»rofe»sMoui/ preporotion— specitir trntojntf'for t.-mhlng. AdtHiuaey for pres- 
ent work. 

17. firiwp of «i/h>crf lartft. J-— (Hjiiiinand of tpe information to he taught or the 

skill to be deveIop4-d. 

18. Vttdcrfttanditti/ of chi'/i/re« — Insight into child nature: synipathetlc, scientific 

and practical. ‘ ’ 

22. fntert^t in Hre^ of pi/pds— doMre to Know nnd help pupils pcrsnuallv. outside 

of school subjects; 

23. CoopfTttUon and /opa/fp— a ttituih* toward mlleagues and superior officers. 

24. PrttfefiMional intrrrst and proirth— effort to k(H*p up to liate and improve. 

2fl. Vbc of Ent/liah — vocubulary, grammar, ease of expresgion. 

^Svhovl iiKludi»s; mvciianicul mid routine fm-tors. 

29. Tore of routine — saving time and energy hy re<luclng fretiuenfly recurring 

details to mecbaniciil organization. 

30. Discipline (/ipromittf/ ilr/di— charneter of order rot^talned and skill shown 

In maintaining It. r 

Technique of tcachino Includes skill in iicnnil teaching and in the conduct 
of the recitation. 

31. 7)<!/r«ifmra« and clrarnctit of awa— of each h-sson nnd of the work ns a whole. 

82. Skill in habtt formatUm — skill In t^stabllsblDg specific, automatic responses 

quickly and permanently; drill. 

33. SkMl in ntimulatirq; thouuht — giving opportunity for nnd dlrectlou in »e- 

flertlve tbInkiDg. 

34. Skill in trachini; how to $tudp — estubllshlng economical and efificlent habtt a 

of study, 

3ft. Skill in'qurtiioninff — character nnd distribution of questions : replies elicited. 

86, Choice of subject matfer— skill with which the teacher .seleeta the material 
of Instntctlon to suit the Intereals, abllltlea, and nWHla of the class. 

3i. Orffanisation of tubjecl moffrr — the. Ichsod plan and the system In which the 
aobject matter Is pn^sented. 

89. skin in moHvQiinff work — arousing interest and giving puplla proper In- 
o**ntlve« for work. 

40, Attention to individual ncedn — temher*H care for tndhidnal differences 

peculiaHtlea, and difficulties. . . - 

Results Include evidence of the suocesH of the above conditions and .skill, 

41, Attention and fvspowse of the c/nas— extent to which all of the class are 

Interested In the esNenttat part of the lesson and respoml to the denmuds 
made on them. 

42, Cfrowth of pupils in subject matter — shown by *pupUa* ability to do work of 

advanced clast and to meet more succettfully whatever tests are made of 
tbrtr school work. 

48. General derelopmeal of pupils — Increase In pupils* ability and power aldiig 
llnaa-other than,,tbose of sqbjoct matter# .... 

44# Stimutotion of cotnatifHifp—- effect on life of tbe,'communltyi tending to Im- 
^ pron^or.'atlmylafe lt» vtHonq activities.: . 

' i40^ Mdrol.^^u^ee^xteot to* which the; ,te4cbet nitts the' uoml tone of "^tb« i ' 

-^pupils OS^ ot the .Mhool#^ ' -V" i * - ' ■ ' V ■ ; ' ; ■ 
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Some such standards wouhl make it clear to teachers \vhat is 
expected of them. It has happeiievl that teachers have failed of 
reeleetion and have not known wiiy. If the principal wouhl estab- 
lish certain standards, it would be comparatively easy to point out 
wherein a teacher has failed. If there are no standards, the teacher 
can easily <lefend herself by sayin^^, “1 did not know that I was 
expected to do this," 

Hesides subjective standards there should be objective ones. a. 
number of which have been preparetl and are in common use. Bv 
using such tests a principal has a measure for comparing results 
within hissclund system ami with other school systems in arithmetic, 
spelling, ]>ertmansliip. and a few other subjects. If, for instance, 
the pupils of one teatdier fall^^elow the standard score in an arith- 
metic test and fail to make tiff i)i*ogress that they should in a deH- 
nile period, the principal is forced to tlie conclusion that something 
is wrong, that the co^urse of study is not suited to the age and 
grade of the pupils or that the teaching is inferior. Such test will 
help the principal diagnose. In* a recent school sun^ey it was found 
that the score made in .sj>elling was below standard in practically 
every grade. The cause of the j)oor showing was found to be in the 
method of selecting the words for study rather than in the methods 
of teaching, which were considere<l good. Unusual instead of com- 
*mon words were as a rule selecte<l by the teachers, with the result 
that the children failed on a. list of words in common use. . 

Results of stamlard ^cats . — Several principals and others who 
believe in much drill in arithmetic and other subjects say that stand*- 
ard tests have been ey^ openers, in that they liave proved that drill 
in abstract work ^ond a certain point is hot only futile, but that 
it actually reduces accuracy, and that much drill in the tables and 
combinations, while it gives a higher s|)eed, affects* accuracy but 
slightly and is pretty sure to be fatal to a proper growth of reason- 
ing, These tests have helped to show that good, itfsults in learning 
number combinations, acquiring skill in penmanship, and other 
mechanical subjects depend more upon the method of drill than 
upon the amount. Such tests shoidd be us^ only as a means of 
<liagnosing. 

The value of such tests may be summarized as follows: 

1. Pupils, teachers, and principals are enabled to ^ how far 
each pupil has progressed and wher^. he is with regard to grade 
Htalidard. 

2. Individual differences of pupils in the same grade may be 
strikingly portrayed. " 

8; The particular weaknesses and strengths of individual pupils • 
may be discovered. 
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4. A teacher learns »vhere to economize in drill and the best 
methods to use in drill. 

5. Principals and teachers may see how their schools Compare 
with others. 



€ 


V Having made a study of classroom instruction by means of ob-' 
serration and by sta’ durd tests, the principal is then ready to pre- 
scribe. Supervision is more than inspection, more than diagnosis. 
A principal who gets no further than this may be likened to a 
physician who diagnoses a case-nnd then fails to prescrij)c, which is 
ns bad as, prescribing without diagnosing. If teachers are using poor 
methods, if results fall below standard, a remedy must be pre- ^ 
scribed. There must be constructive not destructive criticism: do, 
not donT. In fact often the least said about the faults of a teacher, 
the better. To mention a fault may make a teach^ self-conscious 
and cause her to think first of how not to do, insteaTof how to do. 
That supervision is not effective “ which observes only the faults, sets 
them down in a notebook, learns them by rote, and then casts them 
into the teacher’s teeth.” Pupils do not learn to sf>ell by seeing words 
incorrectly spelled or by first thinking of an incorrect spelling. So it# 
is witji teachers in using methods of teaching. A fault is best 
eradicated by substitution, by substituting a good method for a poor 
one. To lead a teacher to do this is the difficult part, yet the abso- 
lutely necessary part in supervision. 

Several methods by which a principal can Jielp teachers may be 
suggested. The private conference to discuss the teacher’s own 
particular problems is without, doubt one of the best methods. If a 
supervisor has made careful note of her methods of instruction, he 
can without mere faultfinding lead her to do some thinking. Many of 
the foolish practices in teaching are due to the fact that the teacher 


does not have any gliding principles, or else does jiot apply them 
when face to face with a class of real boys and girls. If a principal 
will make use of the teacher’s "problems, he can help her grow. He 
might tell her what to do in a particular case, but to have her grow in 
power he should lead her to discover what to do, to discover guiding 
principles in teaching and classroom management. 

Besides the private conference there should be the grade meeting, 
but in a small school system there are so few teachers. teaching the 
same grade that such, meetings would in many instances be nothing 
more than pnvate conferences. Teachers of two or three grades 
should, however, be Galled together from time to time ^ that the 
third -grade teacher, say, would have an opportunity of becoming 
with the aims^of the first, second) and fourth grades, and so 
ihat the second-grade teacher might become ^icquainted with what 
the fir^ and third grades are doing. Such meetings tend to make. 
^ ft .^^hc^more than merely a teacher ^f a fir^ or second grade* She 
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realizes more clearly that her work is only a part of the general 
scheme and in order to teach intelligently she should know what the 
whole scheme is. Without such meetings a thirci /rade teacher, for 
example, is not likely to know what her children reav. in the first and 
second grades nor the amount or kind of number ^\ork done. If 
she has these facts, she can better observe the dictum : Proceed 
from the known to the related unknown.'’ u- 

J he teachers’ meeting, where all the teachers assemble, has a place 
in every school system, and especially in the smaller s}*stems. where 
there are no building or ward [)rincipals. At such meetings topics 
bearing upon general classroom management, general princi{>les of 
teaching, and iiew movements in education should he discussed by tlws 


principal and teachers, by the principal from another village, by the 
county superintendent, or by a normal-school principal or teacher, or 
by a college professor ^)f education. It is a §bod plan to have some 
teacher review a school-magazine article or a book on education. 
1 he general meeting can profitably be made a seminar, with the prin- 
cipal in charge. 

Another ty{>e of meeting may be suggested — the nonprofessional — 
which adds variety anil tends to have the teacher look from his 

work to other interests. At such meetings topics of tjie day may be 
discussed. Some one — as the doctor, the lawyer, the banker, the mer- 
chant — may be invited to talk of his profc' .ion or business. A mu- 
sical and literary program adds interest. There may be a social hour 
over the teacups. Teachers’ meetings should not be confined wholly 
to “shop talk.” 

T(m> much emphasis can not be placed upon these types of confer- 
ences or tencher.s' meetings as a means of improving teaching practice, 
provided they have a high aim and emphasize principles rather than 
devices, though a discussion of devices has a place if the underlying 
principle is discovered. 

A principal shoidd give much time to preparing for a teachers’ 
meeting. He should try to formulate the aims*to l>e attained. If he 
does not make siich preparation and conys to a meeting without 
having given it any thought, it will do harm rather than good. There 
will be no interest. Teachers’ meetings can be made inspiring instead 
of stultifying, depending upon the amount of thought and planning 
expended upon them. 

Another means of improving the quality of instruction is a care- 
fully planned course of stithy. If there is no county or State c(^urse, 
the principal, with the assistance of his teachers, should work out 
a course. If there is a county or State it is usually very gen- 

eral and somewhat lacking in necessary detaU. Such courses, how-„ 
ever^ usually afford a good basis upon which I principal. may build; 
A course of study tvorked out in conriderable deiail is as necessary for 
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the guidance of a teacher ub a blue print is for a iiieclTanic. If such 
course is provided, it will promote good teaching in nmny ways, 
among which may be mentioned the followinj^: Hy giving as explicit 
ilirection as possible regarding Uie aim uind j)urposes of teaching the 
severtil subjects; by organizing the subject matter around topics se- 
lected by specialists in the several suljjects as of greatest importance, 
in order that teachers may not waste time in noncssentiuls, and in 
order that time may l>e ’saved by correlation whenever possible; by 
including suggestive lessons illustrating the fundamental principles 
in the methods suggested; by indicating^ materials available for sup- 
plementing and illustrating the text: by including suggestive out- 
lines for teaching such suhjcM ts as geogiapliy ami history. 

in a small school system such course can b^>laimed witli the a^ist- 
ance of all the teachers. No better seminar topic could be suggeste«l 
for a year’s work in teachers’ meetings than that of working out 
a course of study/’ or syllabus. Nothing else would tend more to 
give the teachers a broader vision of their work. Much reading 
would be necessary. This would afford a motive for reading edu- 
cational literature. The pi;jncipal should, of course, direct the lines 
of study in preparing a course of study in which all the teachers 
take part, and at its completion his would he the last word. A cau- 
tion is necessary. After a course of study has been prepared, it 
should not be considered final or good for all time. No sooner has a 
course of study been formulated than it must be revised. In other 
wonls, the course of study should l>e changing as our knowledge of 
the child becomes more nearly perfect and as the economic and social 
conditions of the community and of the country change. 

Another means of improving instruction is for the principal to 
prepare a few questions for an. occasional exaininution of the pupils. 
The term examination is no longer popular, from the fact that exami- 
nations have too often been the sole mode of judging wliether a pupil 
should be promoted. The chief function of an exanaination (juestiou 
list is to help give direction to the teaching. ’ 

If the teacher makes the teaching of geography and history a mere 
mechanical process by asking the pupils to commit to memory 
numerous fact<5 without bringing out their relation, a properly pre- 
pared set of questions will awaken the teacher to the fact that her 
pupils know nothing about the subject. As soon as a teacher dis- 
covers the type of qiiestion that the principal asks she will begin to 
use the same type in her teaphing, Many teachers who are teaching 
unrelated facts are doing so because their principal asks for such in 
all the examination questions. If he would frame his questions so as 
to caH for an organization c£^he facts or to call' for ^some applica- 
tion 4t would t)^lpng qntiHhe teachers wpiJd giv.e up the habit^ 
^ asking |n l^hjs^conUectiQn * 

ir- r' 1 ■! 
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siz^d that a principal should not give these examinations us tests 
for the promotion of pu 4 )ils. *They may in a general way be taken 

* into* consideration but not as counting entirely, or as a half or a 
I fourth. 

i Still another method of improving teachers in service is for the 

, principal and teachers to make a survey of the schools and of the 
community. One of the reasons many teachers fail is because they 
do not understand the community Ln which they are teaching. In 
, another section suggestions are presented regarding the making of 
school and community surveys. 

In general a principal may aid his teachers by holding private 
, conferences with teachers by grade meetings, by general teachers’ 
meetings, by working out a course of stady wdth the assistance of 
the teachers, by giving an occasional test made up of q»iestions that 
, involve the use of the facts learned, and hy making a survey of the 
schools an<] the-community with the cooperation of the teacher. The 
prin<‘ipal can thus help his teachers if he does not rank her along 

• with the factory girl who feeds pieces of metal into a machine and 
sees only one small part of the finished product. They should he 
consi<lered just as capable of grasping general principles of teach- 
ing and of af)plying them to speeific prol)lems as the supervisor 
himself. When a f)rirv*if)al views in this way his work of siiper- 

I vising teachers, he has uuule a good beginning. 

I " INTERESTING THE COMMUNITY. 


In reply to a letter addre.sst'd to principals of village st^hools 
asking for a list of problems they most often meet nearly every 
f)rincipal sni<l that one of his great problems is, “ How to interest 
the community in its s<*hools.” It is -evident that, unless a com- 
munity takes an interest in its s^iopls, the stream of revenue d(H»s 
not flow freely, teachers lU’C poorly paid, the teaching is of poor 
(piality, discijdine is diffirult, atten<lance is poor, anti so on. J 
In order to have a village interested in its schools the principal 
must be awake. He must take an active part in all community 
affairs and lie a lea<ler of e<lncational thought. 

One of the important functions of the village school -principal is 
to be a leader in the improvement of educational conditions. In, 
too many instances he is content to close the school building nfter 
the day’s work and tlien to drift along with the sluggish current of 
village thought in educational and other subjects. Village com- 
munity life is simple, but in most instances the members do not 
work together. An organizer and dir^tor of social and educa- 
tional life is needed. The principal of 4he village school district, 
15472^—20— Bull. 8(^—3 
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whether it embraces the village proper or the entire community, 
should be more than a pedagogue. He should be an educator in 
every sense of the term, a community leader, not a follower, a guide 
settyjg uprideals of accomplishment. 

A wurd of caution is needed, however. Some village school- prin- 
cipals in attempting to be leaders try to do everything themselves. 
A good leader has others do the worL If he does not, he will soon 
be broken down under a mass of detail. If, for instance, the prin- 
cipal wishes to have community meetings, it is not necessary that he 
be president of the community organization. The best plan is to 
have some member made president. The more persons that can be 
set to work, the better. Then, too, if the principal attempts to do 
ever}"thing himself, self-reliance on the part of the community is not 
developed. If the principal should leave the community, no leaders 
would have been developed. The work of the community leader is 
to develop leaders. 

The business man is the first person that the village school prin- 
cipal should attempt to interest. There are very few business men 
who will not gladly support the schools if they are shown why more 
money should be expended. Ma^y principals fail because they do 
not take the time or think it nece^ry to interest business men in 
the schools by means of school facts. One principal reports that . 
he interested the business men in his^dllage by asking them to make 
suggestions for the improvement of the schools. He invited them 
to send him a full statement on the following points : 

In what respect do you find the pupils emplo)^ed by you to be 
deficient? State fully and frankly the weaknesses of the public- 
school product. What suggestion can you give to help* us in our 
work? According to the report of that principal^ considerable 
interest was manifested by the business men, who are how speaking 
with approval of the work of the schools 

A village principal should be a member of the business man’s club 
from the fact that he is in charge of the principal business in the 
village,* the management of its schools. In a rural community the 
principal should affiliate himself with farmers’ organizations and 
^ke part in fanners’ institutes and other meetings of the fanners. 

Another method of interesting a comimmity in its schools is pub- 
licity. A principal who is managing a village system of schools 
need not fear to turn on the searchlight in regard to-school expendi- 
tures. The sentiment is growing that the public should !^ow how 
its money is expended and what the results are. There is no other 
way in a democracy. 

Few village school principals publi^ school reports in pamphlet 
fonn for distribution among the taxpayers of the community^ Such 
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reports would be helpful. If, however, it is not possible to publish 
an annual report, the facts that would be embodied in such report 
should be published ih the local and county newspapers. Even if ^ 
report is published, the newspaper should be.jised to give wider 
publicity to the facts in the report. Some of the facts that should 
be embodied in a village school report are listed on page 37. 

» A principal mis.ses a great opportunity if he does not use the 
local and county newspapers to keep his schools before the public. 
Several principals have cooperated with editors of the local news- 
papers in an oocasioital ediu*ational issue. Many newspapers are 
glad to publish the names of the pupils who were not absent from 
school during the month. All school entertainments ^3 commu- 
nity activities of the schools should be noted. The gist of papers 
presented at teachers’ meetings should be published. If a school man 
from another village, the county superintendent, a college president, 
or a normal school principal visits the schools, the fact should be 
noted and if he addresses the teachers or pupils the important 
points should be given to the press. If any teachers are pursuing 
.university extension courses or attending summer schools, the fact 
should be made known. This will show the public that the teachers 
are progressive. publishing, a list|of teachers taking advanced 
work in academic or professional subjects and by commending them 
for this, some of those who have been inclined to stand still may feel 
that they, too, should become more progressive. 

Some principals, however, object to using the newspapers on the 
ground that they are advertising themseKes. A principal who was 
complaining alwut lack of interest among the parents of his town, 
when asked whether he reported the progress and needs of the 
schools through the local pni>er replied that he did not believe in 
advertising himself. He failed to grasp -idea that school news 
is not for the purpose of boosting a principal, but to keep the schools 
before the public and to call attention to their needs so that they 
may become more efficient. ^ . 

In at least one school the principal addresses a monthly mimeo- 
graphed letter to the parents. In. 'these letters he discusses, among 
other things, the necessity of punctuality, regular attendance, and 
rnethods of preventing disease amongltehool children. 

That the schools can work to advantage -through women’s civic im- 
prctveraent clubs and through parent-teacher associations has been 
thoroughly demonstraled. 'Such clubs are often instrumejital in 
helping to broaden the scope, of village ^hool worlc,^as in the in- 
troduction of courses in manual training and home economics. 

Special risiting days for parents and school exhibits mhy be mem 
\ti<med as other means of helping arouse interest in the schools. 
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THE SELF-SURVEY. 

Previous mention has been made of the necessity of keeping the 
public informed regarding the cohditien and needs of the schools. 

‘ In order to present these facts the principal must make a thor- 
ough study of every phase of his schools and of the community. 
Many of the city and State school systems have been surveyed by 
persens'employed especially for the purpose. Since few villages ha\ e 
funds available to pay for the services or even the expenses of a 
committee of experts, there have been few surveys of village schools. 
The fact that no funds are available for siich work need not prevent 
a village school j>rincipal from making a survey of his school system. 
Every principal should himself conduct a continuous survey to dis- 
cover the weakness and the strength of his school, and to invent means 
for strengthening the weak points and for enlarging the scope of the 
schools to meet community needs. Possibly principals in several 
villages could form a group, and by cooperating render one another 
much valuable assistance. If, for instance, 10 principals were to co- 
operate in making a study of classroom achievements, school attend- 
ance, retardation, unit costs, etc., norms could be. established for these 
10 villages. It would be an excellent plan for a group of principals 
to make a survey of these schools with th6 advice and cooperation of 
the school of education of the State university or of some other uni- 
versity. ^Tien the survey is completed, it would be possible for each 
principal to see how his school varies from the norm in unit costs, 
etc., and to discover ways of improving his school. The teachers in 
the village should be enlisted in a self-survey of the schools so that 
they may become l>etter acquainted with conditions and not be naere 
teachers of a certain grade. 

Several illustrations of self -surveys in small school systems may be 
given. The report of the principal of schools at Curwensville, Pa., 
shows what is possible for a principal in a small town to do to pre- 
sent to the public evidence of what the schools are doing and of their 
needs. The principal, in his report^ explains as follows why he made 
a survey of his schools: 

Due to the severe criticlsn) thrust Into the ears of school officials, both ms m 
our own as w’^e!! as to schools generally, we were very much interested to learn 
the true eondUton In Curwensville. We firmly believe In sun^eys, but In a 
snmU city school syarteui It Is almost beyond the Unanclal grasp to hire an ex- 
pert. So we determined to conduct an Investigation nnd deal with problems ns 
beat we could. 

Among the points investigated and reported upon were age distri- 
bution^f ‘pupils, promotion, medical inspection, achievements of 
pupils as determined by standard tests, junior and senior high 
Slid ckists. 
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An interesting example of an effort of a small pnblic school system 
to ‘‘survey" itself is found in “A Study: The Dansville (N. Y.) 
High School,” by the supervising principal. This investigation con- 
sumed about 1C months of the principal's spare time and grew out 
of his feeling that the- high s<;hool was not doing its proper work in 
comparison with the high schools in neighboring villages :iljout the 
size of Dansx'illc. When the work, which was aided to some extent 
by the teachers in the school, was completed it was presented to the 
l)Ortrd of education, by whose order it was published, so that it might 
be presented to the public. 

The study led to 11 conchisrons, w’hich were offered not as “a 
program for immediate” action, but as “a sort of guide for the 
future.” These conclusions pointed out the need of increasing the 
salary scale of teachers; a good library in or near the school building 
to supplement the work in the grades, and particularly that in the 
junior and senior high schools; the addition of a teacher trained in 
giving tests for mental deficiency; the addition of a deptupt^nt of 
agriculture and horticulture, and in home making; readjfl^Mnt of 
the curriculum ; the appointment of supervisors of play; more active 
concern about medical inspection; frequent parents’ Ineetings; the 
organization of a group of mothers of children in the lower grades; 
a wider use of the school plant by broadening the work of the night 
• school; and enlarging the district so as to increase the school 
<^'e venue. 

If every principal were to make a similar study of his school 
system it would be possible foV* him to formulate a plan for the 
development of his schools. ^ ^ 

Oufllne for A principal undertaking to make a sur- 

vey of hi?r schools will find the following outline helpful. Part I 
suggests points to be studied in connection with the school itself and 
Part II the points to be sttulied regarding the community: 

r.\KT I. The Schools, 

I. Efficiency of the f\chooln. 

1. How the .sclinol holds pupIKs. 

o. Nmul)er of chlldron 1-1 fo IS years of age in village and pt*r cent 
» in school. 

b. Number of clilldn^n tl to 14 yeai*s of age In village and per cent 
Id sctaml. 

0. Ratio of pupils above compulsory nge limit to thos«? below it. How 
tills ratio has changed during the past flve.jears. 

d, Nunil>ey of pupils for eaeli UX) begdnners dropping out of wchool. nt 

each age, at each grade; number of those leaving to enter school 
elsewhere; number for other causes. 

e. Per -cent of those entering tlie first grade who complete the ele^ 

mentary-school course; the hti^-school course. 
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I. E pudency of the Schoolit — ContUiuetl. 

1. How the school holds pupils — Continued. 

fi Per ct‘ni: of those completing the elementar.v schools to enter high 
school. 

g. Per cent of those entering high s<*h(s>l to eoinplefe the course. 
lit. Per cent of hlgh-sc^KM»l graduates who enter college; standing in 
college. * 

i. Ueguiurlty <»f attendance. .Wenige daily . nilemlaace based on 

luiinher helonglng; average dallv attendance' hiLmnl on enroll- 
iiient ; average daily attendance Imsed *m school iH>pu!atlot). 

j. How school has inii)rovfHl during Aist tlve years in holding chil- 

dren iu scho<»l. ] 

Z Progress of i)iipils ilirougli tite school. 

u. Per cent of children normal age for grade. 

b. Per cent of chMdren over ape for grade. 

<\ Per cent of children under age for grade. 

d. Per mit wlm fall of i»romotlon in tirsi grade, second grade, etc. 

c, I'er cent of failures in the dlfTerent suhjtH'ts. 

f. Number of years it take.s eacli pui>il to conii)lcte tlTe course of study^ 

g. Kind of work done hy pupils repenting a grade In subjects in which 

they failed ami in suhje<*ts passwMl. 

h. Causes of' failures; Irregular atiendunce, frequent eliaiiges of- 

schools, etc. 

t. How t(» lessen retardation. 

). H(»w much rdturdatlon has l>eon reduce<l during past five years. 

3. How' Instruction in the schmds reacts upon the lu»me .and lives of the 

pupils, esiK'cinlly Instruction in music, art. literature, manual training, 
and dolilestio science. 

4. ^^*lmt tlms<* who liave grnduntNl from tlie high school within the past 

5 of lO year< are doing; those who liavo gra<limt4Mi frout the grammar 
schmd; those wlm left tIte grii(h*s without graduating; thmse who loft 
high sGh(M)I without gnuluatlng. 

, 5, Ahillty of t»upil^ in dlfTerent std»Jects as determined hy standard tei^ts, 

6. Strong and weak points in teaching as determined by classroout visi- 

tation! ' 

7. How pupirs time Is economized through course of study and through 

classroom metliods. 

8. What the schopl Is doing to dirwt pupils toward vocations. Wimt mon* 

can It do? . ' i . 

9. PnwiRlons for exceptional children. ^ 

Adv\ini9traHon and Sttperrtsion. 

1. Cost per pupii in elementary school and high ach(M)l. Compare with 
cost In other villages. 

2. Cost per pupil reebntion In high school, in tlie elementary school. 

3. Amount of real weultli In village for every dollar spen^ for schw)! •main- 
tenance. Compare with other villages. J- ' 

4. Afisessed vnliiation is what part of actual valuation?’ ^Compare with 

other villages. * 

5. Present tax rate for schools. 

6. Bonded indehtetlness for schools and for other purposes, 

7. Amount of local school tax paid by owners of real est(\te wltose assessed 
4 valuation Is |i5t000 or. more. 

8. Per cent of total school moneys recelvwl from State, county, and village. 


II. 


■ ; . V ■ " V. « V- " 
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II. ddtmnutration utid Hupcrcuion — Continued* 

9. Fer-cv^it of sc 1 km)I moneys paid by business not owned prlnclpnlly by 
citizens — as rullroads and Industrial, mining, and commercial en- 
terprises. 

.19, Fossibiliiy and feiisibility of exlendiim villajxe scb(»ol district llmt 
small, otHiniry schools may be consoUdutinl with vllh^o sc1hk)I<. 

11. Authority and duties of priiiclpul. List of tliiu^s itriiicipal does in 
course of a week. 

III. 7*coc/((t.v^, 

1. Academic preparation. 

2. CrofcsslcMial preparation.- / 

3. Number of years of exi>erleuce within system; in (dlier s\ stems. 

4. Ways in which leacliers are imitrovin^^ iltemselves. •What ludueipai can 

do t(» lielp them improve. . ^ 

G. I*CT ( eiit of leacliers leaving the school system eaeli year and caii<e 
fur leaving. 

C. Salary schedule: How it tends to make teachers proi;ressivi*. Ilow 
Kiiiary sclieduh's compare with those in uth^r villages. 

IV. liuildings.^ , 

1. Heatint: and ventilation. 

2. Lighting. 

3. Healing. 

4. Ktpdpinent, 

0. How adapted to community use. 

t». .Janitorial servlet*. 

\\ Hf/f/irur rfad Nua/Mtioa. 

1. Aie hygienic nnd saidTary ctmditions stnmlard? 

2. The schools’ pesi>onslhiIlty for the lieulth of children. 

3. Minllcal InsifeTtlon and school-nurse service. 


I. The /^’o/i/c. 


Takt 11. -Tmk Com m iMTV. 


1. Uaclai nnd nntlonni eleiueiits. 

2. What the luntple do for a living. Llsf of o<*cui>atiohs and mnnher 

eugagiHl In each. 

«. Educutbm and training requlretl for (K-euputlons In the eonimunlty. 
l>. How much oftthlH Is provltUnl by the sclux>l. 

3. Social and recreational life. 

а. Of yi>nng cldldren. ^ 

б. Of hlKR-schmd boys and girls. 

c. Of young men uml woitien no longer In school. ■ 

d. Of adults. 

e. Amount siwiit tm amuseineitts, moving-picture shows, etc. Compan* 

with amount si>ent on schools. 

/. Pruvisfon for recreational activities through public library, lecture 
cdurs^*s, clubs, Hoy Scouts, Campfire Girls, (xmimuidty umslc, 
dramatics. 

II, L*xtcni of VUlage Community, 

1. I:^opulntlou within village conx>ration. 

2. i^tpulution outside cori)orate limits using village as trading center, 

church center, school center. 


^Thla outline for a building surrey Is very gonerul. The person milking a study of the- 
school building should provUte bliUMlf with a SUndard, Building bcorc Card, 
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i’he principal who makes a study of some or all of the points 
suggested in the foregoing outline will have something concrete to 
present to his school board and to the public. If, for instance, the 
school is now holding pupils better than it has been, the fact should 
be shown. Unless the principal collects such data and tabulates 
them, he df>es not knbw whether the holding powder of his school is 
improving. 

Tables and graphs should be presented to help impress the facts 
upon tlie minds of the school board and of the public. 

Tables for a school report or self-survetj . — The following illus- 
trates the type of table that a principal may well include in his 
annual report. 

A table and a graph showing the distrilnition of attendance is 
much better than a statement showing what per cent the attendance 
is of the enrollment. The table may be arranged as follows: 
Distribution of aitentiance. 


T 


4 


Ffriod of attondance. 


than 10 <]uy<; 

10 to 19du>'s 

20 to 29 days 

.10 ( o 39 days 

(And so on fur the ri'niaiodcT of tht term. ) 


Total (e<}ual enrollment for lerroj. 





• 

Per cent t 

’ Boys. Girls. Total. 

of whole ' 

'i 1 

mimbor. j- 


Comparison should be made with attendance of previous years. 

In many scdiools few teachers'know what per cent of the pupils 
fail by grades in the different subjects. A knowledge of these facts 
would assist in formulating a course of study.. If, for instance, liO 
per cent of the children ii\ the second grade fail in arithmetic aiul 
6 per cent in reading, it is evident that something is wrong. The 
promotion rate for the school should l>e known. If on an average 
90 per cent of the pupils are ])romoted, only 478 out of 1,000 children 
entering the first grade would go through the eight grades witliout 
failing. 

The table may be arranged as follows : 


7*tr rent {ftiturrH by nutl ifratten. 
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A similar tal)le sliould l>e prepared to show per cent of failures in 
the several high-school subjects. 

Another table showing nonpromotion 1)V grades aiul causes should 
be prepared thus: 




\tnipr<n})oiiftn, hfi tjnulra nnd rau.svv. 




■•p 1 j 

Pupils Irrejnilar I’hv.sieal 

’ '* j aUendancc.j defects. 

IVr;miaI I .MenCd in* i 
illlKVss, I c;iiy:ici!.\. \ 

IndifTi r 
iU(v. 



' ' 1 
r,RAi>r > 1 

1 



I Uovs , . 
lUOirH... 
iTnUil.. 
Hovs. . 
A p; iris.. . 

Total . . 


i Hovs , . 
Cjrls. . 
Total. . 

Per cent of total . , . . 


> Same form for each 

In compiling the ag^-grade data, children of the fii-st grade G and 
7 years of age are considered normal : all 8 wears of age and over, 
over age. In the second grade, children under 7 years of age are 
considered under age; all 7 and 8 years of age, normal; ai\d all 9 * 
or more years of age, over age: and so on throughout the grades. A 
table should be prepared showing the per rent under age, normal, 
and over age; also a table showing the nunil)er and per cent of chil- 
dren over age in two and three or more years. These data should 
be compared with lik^ data for several years previous to see to what 
extent retardation has been reduced. 

The following arc forms for tabulating otlier data regarding a 
village school svstern : 


protnotiova. uon pnnnotioti. Int firnilcA^ 


Pupils. 



! 

pneh’.i 

Tol.ll, -11 




Total. 

Rriidc.s. 

Enrollment for term: ' i 

In division for Unt time * : . . 

1 



lioaving school ■ *, 

Knrollment at dato of this ro|>«r t 

Per cent enroUment at date on onrollmtTit for term, , 
PromdiUoDs; 

Per cent bn enrollment nt date 

l*«r Oeot on oarollmcnt for term 

NoBipromoUona: 

From la divialon Hrst time. .* 

From previously In division 

Per cent nonpromciticnu on enroilmcnt at date 

INcr cent nonpromoUoas oo enrollment fm- term ,.. . . 


* Similar columns to bo li^rted for all other grades. ' 
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A pernianent record card should l>e on file sliowing certain facts 
regarding each pupil. The following form is suggested : 





;':l) 

fb', 


Date 

! .S'h.h»l, 

mi'- 


situi 



■ f) ■ .e' 

i“ 

: h' 

(i) 

T>a>-s [ 

ptes- i Health. 


S<-hnb 

eiil. 1 

'i u'l . 

iiOut. 


(;ii IMaiv oM'inti Uj I 'ate (»f liirt li . 


(<i) Niimt' of piiront or 
):ii:ir]ian. 


(f>) Vaccloatod 


(7) occuimtlon of parent or 

gtiurdiuu* 


l.I.KMKNTARV SCHOOI, 
UKi'OHl) SVSTKM — 
Aukfis^sroN, 1 ) I s - 
rilAROe, AND PR<W 
MOTION Caro. 


To Im’ kept foreverv 
pupJ and «'nt with 
llio fHipil when he is 
transferred to any 
sehoot, either public 
or private, in the city 
or oiiUiide the city. 
Ore.it caro shmild Ih' 
used to huvo tin* 
iiimcs complete and 
eorrv'ct. 

Writ*! all dates as 
follo-.vs: 1912-9-25. 


(«) 


(I'sc one cottimn at a time, (hve new n*si- 
dence when pupil is transferred.) 


(9) Date of ; 
discharge. * 


i 

i 

1 

! 

j 

1 

1 

1 

L. i 

i' 

1 


1 

1 

1 

) 



■ . . i j 

1 


When a jRipil is permanofitly dLschargod to work, to remain at home, or liocauso of 
; dinith, permanent Illness, or commitment to an lastitutlon, ttdscanl ts to W returned to 
the nrinclpol's ofllco and a full statement of the cuuso of the pupil's discharge is to bo 
maao in' the blank space remaining alwve. 

^ — « : 1 ■ ' 
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Among the uses to ^vhich tiie card may be put are : 

1. Amount of attendaiu^ of in(Iividiiaf*^pupils for each year. 

2 . Classification of pupils by age an^ grade. 

•Ih Xiiinber of times child has lK»en retained in a grade. 

4. Foreigri birth as afTecting-progress. 

5. Absence as affecting j)i*ogress. 

By referring to the perinantuit record cards of tlie cliildren com- 
j)Ipting th<» eightli grade, a principal may ascertain how many years 
it lias taken each pupil to complete the course. He may also discover 
how many children wlio entered the first grade eight venrs previous 
have nunaiiietl in school. All these data help the jirincipal analyze 
conditions. If few children complete tin* course in eight years, it is 
evidently too difficult or the teaching is not efficient. From the curd 
record the following table may be prepared: 

(irofludtvH o/ ( h ntrnhn ]/ n('hOfit. ar.t- >tchool. 


Taking ft years.. 
Taklnp year?*, 
Takinp 7 years.. 
Takinp TJ yoars. 
Takinp H yt^ars.. 
Takiupsj v(^rs. 
Takiai? tt years.. 
Tftklnp 9i years. 
Taking 10 years. 

Total 


4'lie following tatile illustrates another use that can lie made of the 
record card: 

hfff'ft iff U'O i/ufil r ilt tCHifiiUrr HlfOi) fH iitti . 



.Vmulter nf day.s presfut. 


I \uml>i*r 
; proinottHl 
; imirr thiin 
tu'lor. 


l'n>iu(it('<l 


Crnmoled 

o|^ice. 


Not pm- 
molcd al 
all. 


isO days nr more 

170 anil less than 1st). 
lOOaml less than 170. 
CfOatid Ie.ss than lOfl. 
M9ondle.ss than l.'/i 
130aiuJ le«s than MO. 
And so on. 

Total 






Grti]>h>! for self-nurrci/. — few graplis arc presented mere!}’ as 
sugge.stions. Tlie reader i.-, referred to the various school-survey 
.reports of the I nited States Bureau of Education and of otlier 
.agencies, to “ ifldiool Statistics and Publicity” (Silver Burdett & 
Co.), and to “.Standards for LOPSfSciiool Surveys” (D: C. Heath 
& Co.) for other suggestions. 




. ‘t 
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COURSE OF STUDY. 

As it is. — Whether cliildren take an interest in their own com- 
munity depends partly upon wlmt they study at scliool. Hut one 
linds the .same facts taught and the same illustrations used in tin* 
a^i’iculturai town school that one finds in nlj^* schools. I'lie ele- 
mentary school coui'se oi study in villa^c^ schools as carri(*d out in 
practice is more bookish than that in tlic lar^e city schools, where 
children are tn'u^dit more al)out their eii\ ironnient. 'I’he villa^^r 
'child is taufxht about city life through the several subjects of tlie 
odementary school course. Arithmetic, for instance, is not ^dven a 
rur.^ application, most of the problems solved beino^t>f the co^intin^- 
honse insU*ad of the lai*ni. The laii^iia^e lessons are basctl upon 
topics remote from, tlie life and e\i)erience of tlie chihl instead of 
upon what is near, on the farm or in the villain*. (jeo^u-Lphy . 

be^Mm,^iot at homo, l)ut at some distant point. Civics con.sirts of aii 
analysis of the national constitution instead of a Hrst-hand study of 
the j^mvernment of the vrila^a*, the towii^iii), aud the county. Nature 
study has a \cry sulKU'dinate place and is mostly bookish. Nliisic, 
manual training, lioiiic economics, and physical training; have found 
a place in comparatively few village schools. 

The usual villa^^e. hi^h-school course is as formal or even more so 
than that of the elementary school. The subjects are Kn^dish, Latin, 
algebra, ^ minetiy, ancient history, a science (U’ two, usually with 
rather poor laboratory equipment, and possibly a modern foreign 
language. I'he subjects of agriculture and home economics are grad- 
Mially workiiig their wiiy into the village school; but, strange to say, 

' many furmersand housewives prefer that their children study Latin, ' 
matfiematics, and other purely academic subjects instead of subjects 
vitally related to the cominiiuity. 

it should he , — One of the fundamental i)rinciples in education 
is that instruction should begin with that whicl^ is familiar and 
simple aud work out to that which is more remote and complex. To 
know things at home is to know the world. A farm-.life'course of 
study would fit^are country children just as effectivef^to live any- ' 
where as would a course made up of foreign language, mathematics, 
aud other purely academic subjects. The village school should make 
use of home geography, of problems in arithmetic related to village 
life, of local history, of community civics; in fact, there is no subject 
in the elementary school course that can not be related to village life. 

Agriculture may be taught in a practical way. Ground suitably 
for demonstration purposes may be had in or near almost every 
village. Boys living on farms may, by means of home projects, apply 
the principles of agriculture jearned in the chissroom and on the 
. school demonstration plat. Science teaching may have, rural appli- , 
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cation. Practical application of chemistry in an analysis of soils is I 
jK)ssible. Botany may also be given a practical application in the I 
study of the useful ami useless plants of the r^on and of the best* > 
way of eradicating the noxious ones. 

Then there is home gardening directed by the school. In many 
villages there are unsightly \n\ck yards and vacant lots that could 
be made attractive and productive if they were planted into gardens. • 
It is true tliat many dnldnm living in villages cultivate gardens at 
home, but their efforts are undirected. If the 'work were super- 
vised by the schools, many correlations of > gardening with arith- 
metic, language, drawing, manual training, cooking, nature study, 
and other subjects would be possible. 

7’h^ tfix-itix plan, — The plan of organizing the course of study 
with six years in the elementary grades and six years in the high 

school can be easily applied to village schools. The high-school 

course of study should be divided into two parts of three years each, 
the first three years being generally known as the junior high school 
an(Tthe last three years as the senior high school. Not all villages * 
should attempt to have both junior^nd senior high schools. In 
fact, some of the very small places should not attempt more than the 
six elementary grades, and three years of junior high school, espe- 
' cially if there is a senior high school not far away. Township and 
county boards of education that have jurisdiction over the village j 

' schools should seriously consider whether it is advisable to organize | 

junior and Senior higfrschools in every village in the township or j 
in the county. 

As it is, iqany, villages are attem])ting to do 12 grades of work 
when there are only a few pupils in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
grades. A few villages in each county should he selected for senior 
high schools. The density of population and other fa^?tors, of 
course, '^ould determine the number of senior high schools. 


' What should he fau(/ht m the junior and senior high schools , — 
villages w’ere to adopt the six-six plan of organization, most of 
the subjects in the junior high school should be required. The sub- 
jects in this type of school might l)e the following:* Three years of 
English: two of general mathematics; tliree years of history, includ- 
^ ing European beginnings and advanced American history; one year 
of community civics: one year of geography and elementary science; 
three yearsof physical education ; one year of hygiene and sanitation : 
and three years each of music,, art, current events^ industrial arts, 
agricuhu’re, arid home eebnomics; Not all of the required or of the 
v’elective subjects should be offered five times a week, once or twice a 
/•week being sufficient Mme for some. 

The senior high-school course should continue the vocntipnal and 
; a^d^ic^ be^n iii the junior high > schopr with a higher . 
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deppec of specialization in view. More electives can be offered^ The 
number will depend upon the size of the school. The electives should 
not lie so many that there are only three or four pupils in a class. 

If the school is small, tome subjects can be offered in alterrjate years. 

A new and (juite different course of study would be necessary in 
order that this plan may meet its full possibilities. The first six 
trades should be concerned chiefly with what are known as the 
fundamentals, or the tools. Topics for teaching purposes should be 
organized in relation to and from the point of view of the experience 
and environment of .village and niral children. While the emphasis 
should be placed upon the ‘‘ tools,’’ the first six grades should not 
ignore. the distinctly mo<lern phases of education. Music, literature, 
and the fine arts should be taught largely for appreciation and not 
for technique. Nature study, eleipentary agriculture, school and 
home gardening, play, sanitation and hygiene, handwork of different 
kinds, dramatization and story telling should also, have a place in 
the elementary school. 

t^xfension of kivdergarten work} — According to recent statistics 
of the Bureau of Education, there were, approximately, 600 kinder- 
gartens, with 22,000 children enrolled during the school year 1917-18 
in towns with under 2,5(K) population. While these figures aijp far 
below what they should be. they show that an increasing number of 
kindergartens are being opened in towns and villages. Fortunate 
are the little children who attend these kindergartens, for the town 
and village offer an ideal environment for kindergarten education. 
The moderfl tendency in kindergarten work is to have the children 
spend as much time as possible out of doors: Where weather and 
climate permit, there are out-of-door kindergartens, and even if a 
jiart of the activities take place within the kindergarten room, the 
(‘hildren jilay their games out of doors. Fmler the trees sand 
lK)xes, slides, and seesaws. In the city kindergarten too often there 
is no space available for this out-of-door play. Sometime there is a 
roof garden, and weary little feet have to climb flights of stairs to 
reach Uie playground. Sometimes the city children are taken foi^ 
one blissful day into the country, so that they may see nigs and cows 
and chickens, and experience all the other delights of the fai^. But 
Ahe village child has all this life at his very door, and nature unfolds , 
her wonderful picture book from day to day. The child becomes 
. acquainted wnth all the little creatures of wood and field. Pictures 
of birds and ^uirrels and butterflies are a poor substitute for the 
real thing. Window hpxes and tin cans can never take the place of 
reargardens with enough space for each child to have his own plat. 

cPi^pawl by MIm Julta Wnde Abbot, SpedalUt In Kindergarten KdncatkJb, ®- 
Bnrean of SJditicatloh, * ^ 
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The country child not only has the opportunity to begin nature 
study by living with nature, but he is in daily contact with simple 
industrial processes in home and neighborhood. The country child 
is freed from the intricate 'organizations of city life; ambulances 
and ^lice patrols, apai'tment life and department stores do not 
crowd upon his consciousness. He lives in a real homo with a yard 
around it. He sees his mother (‘utting out clothes and making them 
for different members of the family. He sees her canning and pre- 
serving vegetables and fruits, and he is called upon to participate 
in the home activities which provide him with a wholesome round 
of duties. Farrrfing country surrounds his village; he follows the 
work of the farmer through spring and summer and fall, and sees 
him gather the fruits of his labor. And there is need for a black- 
smith’s shop in the country, and the child looks in at the open 
door,” fascinated by the glare of the flaming iron and the primitive 
force of the hammer. In the village, the fire engine is still drawn 
by glorious, dashing creatures with long manes and tails, and faith- 
ful farm horses pull heavy loads of hay through the village street. 
The country child rides in the grocer’s cart and is permitted to drive 
the horse; in exchange for which privilege he delivers the packages 
at every door. The village life provides a whole round of duties 
and pleasures suited to normal child life. 

But the question may be asked, “ If the town and village offer 
such opportunities for the right kind of development, why is it 
necessary to provide kindergartens for the children of these com- 
munities?” The answer to such a question is that education is 
always needed to show people how to appreciate and make use of 
the opportunities around them. Children m the country have all 
out of doors to play in, and yet such an authority as Dr. Thomas 
Wood declares that country children know little of how and what 
to play. The country has always been emphasized as the best place 
in which to bring up children, and yet statistics show that city chil- 
dren are more healthy than country children, becaus^they have more 
intelligent care.' 

All children in city or country need the wise diipction of their 
iippulses and interests. While the city child’ needs to have what is 
wholesome and constructive selected from his too intricate environ- 
ment, the country child needs to have his eyes opened to the wealth 
of material al>out him. And both city and country child* need the 
stimulus of the social group, and the participation that results from 
working and playing with others. 

Whether a small number of children in a community make neces- 
sary a kindergarten primary grade or whether a kindergarten is 
this ** beginning room’’ in the school of the mall town 
a^happy.phice where ^0 youngs childi^n.^ fr^ . 


provided, 
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dom and initiative characteristic of childhood. Only when children 
are encouraged to express themselves freely do we discover the needs 
and aptitudes of the individual child. Is an article entitled “ Mental 
Hygiene and the Public School/* Dr. Arnold Gessell writes: 

If there Is, indeeU, such a thing as human engineering, nothing could be 
more unscientific than the unceremonious, indlscriminating, wholesale method 
with which we admit children into our greatest social institution, the. public 
si'hool. We must supplement the matriculation examlnutloii with a i>erUKl of 
oliservation which will not relax during tlie whole school career of the child, 
hut whicli will he peculiarly inteuslve jlurlng the tirat year or first semester. 
The tirst year should be an induction year, ^he kindergarten and flr*?t grade 
Tlien become a vestibule school w'bere the child may be detained under a 
watchful semiprobntionary regime which will discover and record his strength 
and his weakness. 

The formal type of work so often prescribed for children who are 
beginning school is so machinelike in character that many discour- 
aged ones fall by the way and have To repeat the first grade. The 
ripfct beginning of school life in the kindergarten has a direct bear- 
ing upon the child’s physical well-being, his mental alertness, and 
his social adjustment to the group, and should be a means of ren- 
dering more efficient any school system, whether in city, town, or 
rural community. 


THE VILLAGE SCHOOL A COMMUNITY CENTER. 

It is doubtful whether the social affairs in many villages to-day 
are on as high a plane and as educative and socializing as were the 
forms of social amusement once common, as debating societies, 
singing schools, spelling bees, etc. While it may not be desirable to 
conduct these old forms of amusements in the same manner as they 
once were, the fact remains that there must be a certain amount of 
social life in each community. At present the social life is usually 
confined to the one or more churches, to several lodges, to a moving- 
picture house showing films of doubtful value once or twice a week, 
or to traveling sho^. Such forms of social life do not unite the 
people. There is no unifying element. 

If the village school were organized to serve the entire community, 
it would have a tremendous influence in building up community 
social arid intellectual life\ It should be the educational center not 
only for children, but for young men and women and for older men 
and women. At the village community school farmers should meet 
to discuss farm problems and to hear lectures by the county demon- 
stration agents and by professors of a^culture in the State college 
of agriculture.. At such centers lectures on subjects of local, State, 
National, and international concern, entertainments,/ c6mniunity^ 
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place. As it is, village school buildings are seldom open for public 
meetings. Now and then there is a school entertainment open to the 
public. Some villages maintain a lyceum course, but other activities 
are necessary if the school is to serve as a means of bringing the 
people together. 

The village school must teach more than the three R's. It must 
broaden the lives of everyone in the community. One of the > evils 
of village life is monotony and lack of fellowship.* There is too 
much individualism and not enough cooperation, not enough think- 
ing together. The village school serving as a center of community 
life for those who naturally congregate at the village for business 
purposes would tend to break up the isolation, lack of fellowship, 
and individualism. The school building, instead of the village store, 
should be the community center. In many villages there are few big 
topics of conversation. The village gossip and the store-box group 
are common characters. , There is evidently need of some institution 
to create and conserve common interest. For this purpose there 
should- be a common meeting place where there may be free and 
open discussion on the great topics of the day. Every village should 
discuss local improvements, cooperative methods of buying and 
selling, proposed State and National legislation. If an .amendment 
to the State constitution is proposed, every person should know’ >vhnt 
the amendment is and what the effect of its adoption will be. No 
^ better place* than the public-school building could be found to discuss 
such topics. In fact, the school building is the only logical place 
for such discussion, the one building in the village dedicated to 
democracy. 


It is a good plan for the people of the community, country, and 
village to organize n community association. Officers should be 
elected and committees appointed. A good example of a community 
association is that at the ^village consolidated school at Five Points, 
Ala., described on page 15. 

The follo^tving points regarding the organization of village com- 


1. I>nrk of^ Boolu! con»oIi>UMru^<i. Few* think In terms of the social 

unit. They are Intolerant of nn opinion (llfferlnff. from their owti. Difference 
of optnton.ls taken na a personal matter as danfi^erotis. 

2. Diffidence In the presence of an audience. Few can he prevailed up<»n to 

j speak In public. 

^ 3., The Inveterate talker who can not be HUppresseil, hut talks every gathering. 

^ to death. ^ ' 

i nAWhAD* T1 J nAlVma n at C'AnfaMtiAa a«i VlllaapA ttAknAlk 111’ 
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4. Lack of a leader and a t'rrater lack of followers. 

5. In an organization embracing tlie entire public there is not enough' the 
sense of "ourH" to give tJie necessary cohesion. It .soon dies by indlPrereiu'e 
and falling away of menihers. 

6. An organization -just to talk in public dle|(,»for soon all have said their 
say except the born bore. 

n. srr.cKSTioNs hir ovkr(omin(; the uitku vltien. 

1. Organize a rninimniity i-enter to be made up of all the p^'ople of tiie 
community, and then let this be divided into tdubs of alu)Ut lo members each. 
These clubs should consist of people who naturally affiliate and are or can be 
Interested In the same subjects. 

2. There should be. even in a small village, four chibs, two of men and 
two of women. There should then be a ftMleratlcm of these clubs to bold joint 
meetings once in two months. The clubs should metT every two weeks. 

3. These sliould be study and working clubs; having something to leam 
;ind 'sometliing to do. In Illlmds a package of btsiks on any subject niuy be 
t*ht?t^ine<l by paying traiisiwirtation from the State library extension hoard. 

4. The fe<leratlon <*an arrangte for the discussion, (tf public questions by 
speakers of inde or by themselves. 

r>. TJttle headway can he made in any spe<-ial .social undertaking without 
lefreslmients t(» arouse s(H;fnbility. The clubs .should meet at the homes of 
iueml>ers and refreshments should be a feature at least once a month. 

0. Mu<h depends .tipon u carmble leader for Ihe federation and for the 
several eluhs. p ^ 

7. This w<trk will not come by spontaneous* generation. The Nation or the 

State must send out organizers and furnish suggestive plans, programs, courses 
of rending, etc, • / 

While the foregoing plan may hot l>e ideal, from the fact that it 
contemplates the breaking up of a community into clubs, it may b© 
the only practical way to solve the problem of having public questions 
discussed in some communities. Tlie ideal way is for the whole vil- 
lage community to organize, but difficult to put into practical opera- 
tion. from the fact that there are social lines of cleavage in. every 
village that must l>e broken down before all will come together as a 
community. 


SUPERVISION OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 


In most villages there is hwi little supervision of tlie teaching of 
music, art, and other so-called special subjects. In fact they are 
not included in many village-school courses of study. 

How to provrde supervision and expert teaching of these sub- 
jects is one of the problems of the village school. Several plans 
may be suggested. 

If there are three or four villages within a few miles of one an- 
other, ^jlhey might, jointly employ the sp^ial supervisors need^. 
These could spen^.a day or two each week ih each town« the .aanouht 
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of time given depending upon the number of teachers at each place. 

This plan has been found effective and economical. 

If the village school is under the control of a county board of 
education, this board should employ suj)ervisors of music and other 
subjects. Where this plan is in , operation, the supervisors go over 
the county visiting all schools under the control of the county lx)ard. 
Some townships also have the same plan. If a township is too small 
to employ s])ecial supervisors, several could jointly employ the 
supervisors needed. ' 

A plan successfully employed is that of departmentalizing the 
work of the elementary school so that the special subjects may be 
taught by special teachers. All the pupils report to one teacher for 
music, to another for art, and so on. Arithmetic, history, geog- 
raphy, and the other subjects not considered special are taught by 
the regular clflferoom teacher. The following program for a si.Kth ) 
grade illustrates how the plan may be worked out in practice: 

^ r 

• i 

FrOOKAM of (iHADK 0. ' 

MORNING. . d 

Firat S..J.7 to tOA5 a. m, 

0B. RoRiilnr cl room. 

8.4.%- 8.r>r».Y>pcninp exercist«! — 10 minutes. 

8.55- — 15 in'imite.s, 

0,10^ 0.45. Ucinllni: — 3.5 inlnuti'.s. 

0.4,5-10.15. tiefirraphy — 30 minutes. 

0A. Si>eoln! rooms. 

8.4.5- 0.30. Home (H'onmtUc.s. maniml tralnlnfr, Monday, Wwlnesday; 

physical trnlnlnp:. Tues<la.v, Thursday, Friday. 

9.30-10.15. Drawing, Tuesday, Thnrwiay, and Friday ; Inane tH.’onianIcs 
and manual training. Monday and Wednesilay; double 
perltMls for home economics* and nmniial trnlnlDg. 


Second ' 90 nUnuteit. 10,15 to 11.45 a. m. 

CA. Regular classrooms. 

10.15-11,46, Spelling, arithmetic, geography, as for 6B. 
6B. Special rooms, 

11.00-11.45. Same as for OA in first OO-inInute period/ 


AKTEHNOON. 

Fimi^so minvtex. 1.0 

6B. Regular rooms. 

l.OG-1.40. Arithmetic — 40 ml^ites, 

1.40- 1.55.' Writing — 15 minutes. 
1.55-2.20. History — 26 mluutes. 

OA. Special rodms, 

1.00-1.40, Composition. 

1.40- i00. Mvsic, 

r ^00^20k Physiology and hygiene. 


to nso. 
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Second SO minute^^ 

6A. Reprular rooms, 

2.20-3.40. Ueadlng, writing, anti history, as for 6B In first period. 

OR. SiHH-’ial rooms. 

2.10-3.40. Same as for OA In first i>eriod. ^ 

A study of this program shows that while tlie B division of a 
grade is in the regular classroom during the first 90-minute [>eriod, 
the A division is iiaving work with the special teachers. The pro- 
gram is reversed for the second OO-miiyite period. Similar programs 
can be worked out for each of the otiier gi*ades. ^ 

. No supervisors are needed if the teachers of the special subjects are 
skilled. If the county board does not provide sui>ervisors, and if it 
is not possible for several villages to employ jointly the necessary 
supervision, the sjiecial subjects may be well taught by the depart- 
mental i)lan just outlined^ 


THE VILLAGE LIBRARY. 

Comparatively few villages have libraries a<’(’essible to the general 
public. -Mr. Harlan Douglass says: 

The library Itself ns a public Institution Is not existent in most of the little 
towns. There are less than 2,0tK) in the entire UqIumI States, and four-fifths of 
their readers live In the North, Atlantic and North Central States. 

In many villages there are a few books in the school building for 
the use of the pupils, but as a rule these books are inferior, not, 
adapted to the age of the pupils, and they are seldom used. In many 
village communities the churches formerly had Sunday school 
libraries, but this plan proved a failure in most instance from the 
fact that the books were poorly selected. The real depository of Ihe 
village library is the public school. If the school is to serve the 
community, there should be a library room full of books not only for 
children but for adultp^ There should be children’s stories, fiction, 
history, biography, books of travel, and books on farming and other 
vocations. 

If there is a county library, the village library should be a branch 
of it. If there is no county library, the local school board or the 
county board should make appropriations each year for library main- 
tenance. . " • 

In some village communities it is almost a hopeless task to intro- 
duce a library, because the people have not formed tlie reading habit. 
If the teachers interest the children in reading, it will be compara- 
tively easy to have them cooperate ' in raising funds to purchase 
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bookfl. Many, in fact the majority, of village school libraries were 
started with funds -raised by entertainments. This plan will no 
doubt have to be used for some time in many communities. If the 
school board does not make appropriations, there is no other way 
except by private donations. ^The plan of having books donated 
can not be recommended, since so few persons have books suitable 
for a schdbl library. The books should be purchased by the prin- 
cipal and teachers, with the advice of some librarian familiar wdth 
the needs of a village community. 

If the library is to be popular, books in which children and adults 
are interested must be provided. The first money raised for a 
library, especially if the amount is small, should be expended for 
books to read rather than for encyclopeedias, compendiums, and 
books of useful facts. These are necessary, but as anile they should 
not be purchased with the first library money. Reference hooks 
should be provided out of regular school funds, and most stdiool 
boards can be induced to purchase such l>OQks, while it is rather 
^difficult to persuade them to purchase story bopks and other reading 
material that appeal to children. 

The village library should be open to adults of the community as 
many hours in the week as possible. The library room should bo a 
reading room where there are current ^nagazines. One of the 
teachers could act as librarian during the .^hool year. The library 
should be open during the vacation period, but if it is not ])ossil)le 
to have it open every day, one or two . days a week could l>e desig- 
nated as library day. If the principal of schools is employed for the 
entire year, as he should be, he could a<;t as librarian several times a 
week. If the school board will not provide funds to keep the library 
open during vacation, it might .be possible to have some of the <'iti- 
zens donate fiinds for this purpose. 

Village school principals and teachers should, however, make it 
emphatic that^he school library is an essential part of a school and 
should be supported by public funds. 

/ V * k 


THE School term. 


The usual school term in villages is eight or nine months. In 
several States the term provided by public funds is insufficient to ' 
keep the schools p^en more than six or seven months, but iii-many 
instances a tuition iee and donations are* necessary to make it pos- 
sible to continue the term several months ' longer. This is a de- 


rplorable condition, but true neverthele®, 
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The village school term should be at least 9 months — 11 would be 
better— and should be the ideal toward which to work. In most vil- 
lages there is nothing, in particular for the children to do during 
the summer months. This is especially true in mining and manufac- 
turing communities. In the farming sections the older boys and 
girls assist with farm and house w’ork, but the younger children are 
idle. In- such communities the school term could be extended for 
the primary grades at least. Gardening under the direction and su- 
per \ision of the schools would be more practical, 'More play could 
be introduced. Field excursions would be feasible. School during 
the summer months would not necessarily mean that the children 
would have to sit at their desks six hours a day. 

Where summer schools have been conducted the health of the 
fliildren has not suffered. The schoolrooms are ventilated naturayy. 
There is no artificially heated air. No arguments can l>e offered 
against a long term, except that the expense of maintaining a school 
term of 10 months will be greater than for a term of 8 months. 


BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 

There is no distinct type of village scdiool architecture. It fre- 
quently happens that village school buildings in design do not com- 
l)are favorably with sortie of those in the rural district^ of the . 
same county. A majority of the very old buildings are almost hid- 
den by the numerous additions that have been from time td time 
built about them. Many of these old buildings should have been torn 
down or abandoned when the first additions were proposed. They 
now make uncomfortable quarters for the children and are poorly 
heated, ventilated, and lighted. They are inconvenient for the 
teacher in her classroom work and are also veritable fire traps that 
should be condemned by the State authorities. 

The farmer who moves into the village from the farm usually 
objects to the high taxation necessary to maintain the village schools, 
and for that reason village schools in growing villages have been 
built to accommodate only the present enrollmenl, with no outlook 
for the increa^d enrollment in the years to come. In any growing 
village this is poor economy and means trouSt^for the future 
boards of education. Every bond issued for the pSrppfie of build- 
ing a new school building will invariably increase the taxation. - 
Every effort should then be made to consolidate the distVicts near 
the village and extend the district lines that.the village may become 
a center of .a larger area with an increased valuation, which will, 
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materially reduce the taxation and at the same time provide better 
buildings for both country anti village children. Every village 
should provide for the construction of a permanent school building, 
built of strong material, brick, stone, or concrete. This building 
should be built on the unit plan, and if suflicient ground can be 
obtained, it should be but one stor}’’ in height. 

Hu'iUHikjs for comviun}t}i u^e, — Any school building in tlie village 
shoidtl be built for the use of the entire community and should con- 
tain a large auditorium with a specially arranged booth, coiifonning 
to the State law's, for moving pictures, a good swimming pool, and 
a room for the <‘omnuinity library. In this building, or in a building 
especially constructed for the purpose, provision should be made for 
tevtchiiig manual training, domestic science, and agriculture. Where 
the school building is situated on ground well drained and liigli, large 
and convenient basements are useful not only for community use but 
for j)lay rooms for tlie pupils during rainy days. However, <‘are 
must Ih? exerciseil to keep this basement free from dami)ne.ss and 
well ventilated. 




School \)uihUngs sho^ild he attractive . — The style of architecture 
in the village schools aru^the driveways or other approaches to the 
school buildiUg should l)e attractive, at least equal in convenience 
and beauty to that of the best home in the village. Neat approaches 
add to the beauty as \vell as to the convenience of ever^j^pjJijj^lFfniild- 
• ing. Town pride should assist in planning a building that would' 
reflect the refined taste and good judgment of an intelligent people. 

Ample hiilh and classrooms, — Narrow, dark, and poorly ventilated 
halls are not only a menace to health, but sources of great danger 
, in cases of fire. Halls in modern school buildings should serve 
several definite purposes. They provide for the overflow of crowds 
when the auditorium is filled. They provide also a place for .exer- 
cise on rainy days or during the period devoted to Calisthenics: 
Location of the village school , — In Spanish countries the schools 
are usually located in the center of the town, in what is culled the 
towm s(pmre or plaza. This plan has not been followed in lajdng 
out the towns ^in the United States; but, if possible, a^^ntral loca- 
tion should belsecured, with ample grounds that may be used hv the 
village for a park. If, how^ever, sufficient space in a central [dace 
can not be secured, it is much better to have the pupils walk a longer 
distance if that is necessary in order to provide ample grounds for 
the building. The adults wdll not object to going this increased dis- 
tance for community gatherings of various kinds. 

Jiecreation Q,ad playgrounds . — Village boys and girls enjoy all 
forms of healthy recreation and play. They have a great advantage 
over children in the sparsely settled communities on account of the 
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numbers and the opportunities for getting together for a good romp. 

In every village can be seen around the streets or in the principal 
street or the public square, ’if there be one, children meeting and 
enjoying themselves in some form of healthy exercise. They come in 
sufficient numbers to permit a team to play basket hall, volley ball, 
or baseball. Too often they encounter many difficulties from mer- 
chants who object to the children playing in front of their stores, 
jind the town marshal has frecpiently to warn the boys that they 
must not play on certain busy streets. This is one -of the results 
of a very ancient and mistaken idea that it is not necessary to pro- 
vide playgrounds in a village. 

When land was cheap and every opportunity was offered to secure 
a central location for parks or playgrounds it was thought \erv 
foolish to spend the ])ublic money to purchase such a site us would 
give the children of that generation and future generations an 
opportunity for good healthy exercise. Yet these parents fre(|uently 
use<l to quote a familiar motto that “All work’ and no play makes 
Jack a dull hoy.'’ Records show that in our Western States ample 
sites have frequently been offered to the villages by patriotic citizens • 
if the town council would enter into an obligation of caring for the 
land, improving it, and using it for a public park. Yet many of these 
village fathers positively refused to accept these generous offers, 
because they claimed it was a ustdess expeiuliture of the “hard- 
earned” money of the taxpayers. 

ToKlay children can hardly bless memory of these dear, de- 
parted village councilmen. The school ground, if centrally located, 
should be the recreation ground for the village. It should have 
a running track or place sufficiently large to make one. A county 
meet or township meet should be one of the annual events of the 
year. The New England States had their “training days”; the 
central Western States have had their “dicker days.” ‘The town- 
ship fairs have been important features of recreation in these States. 
To-day more interest is taken in athletics in rural schools and vil- ^ 
lage schools than ever l^fore, and yet in less than 50 per cent of ' 
jthe village schools is sufficient ground provided for these meets 
and exercises. It is better to locate a school Out on the edge of the 
village, with good, large, ample playground, than to have it cen- 
trally located with no opportunity whatevei^ for recreation, and 
every village school ground should contain sli least 5 acres of well- 
drained, well-graded land. This should be well, gjjovided with play 
apparatus for the pupils — preferably that made by the pupils’ in 
the manual-training department. 
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school building. It bcHomes more difficult each year for a teacher 
to hnd a suitable lK>ai (ling place in a good village home. 

The village schools should, by all means, have at least o^ male 
(eacher. anti that teatther may be normally expected to be a married 
man. To provide for him a decent, respectable home would tend 
|t> retain his services much donger. and to increase his interest- in the 
community. From reports Veceived by the United Stsftes Bureau of 
K(t neat ion from villages that provide a home for the teacher, a great 
majority state emphatically that its effect is beneficial upon the 
school, that they are able to retain good teachers longer, and that the 
teacher is a real, integral part of the community, and that his in- 
fluence outside the school is as great as his influence in the school. 
If this teacher should l>e interested in agriculture, he may be em- 
ployed for the full 12 months of the year to teach agrigulture and 
direct home gardening during the summer months. It is highly 
desirable. Iiowever, ^luit he remain in the district and live upon the 
st-hool grounds. This offers protection to the school property that 
otherwise would be open to vandals during vacation periods. More 
than 3U0 teacher’s hofnes are now pravided in the villages. 


HEALTH. 


For generations the general health of the village has been the 
>pocial province of that honort^l individual, the doctor. His word 
regarding individual healtli well as the general sanitary condition 
n[' tile village was consitlerod law*, and no one disputed it. His fees 
Were iioinimU, if collected at all, and his advice was {freely given 
upon every occasion. ‘*^Thc \ullage preacher and the village (j||K.*tor 
have been considered the most* important men in the. village. The 
day of the village doctor, if not entirely past, is rapidly fading 
away. His influence is not as great as it was in the years that are 
gone. Village people, when there is continued illness, generally go 
to the city, where Ixospitai treatment is offered. The village doctor 
now refers his serious cases to a specialist in the city, 

/ In a great iiuuiy villages, \ery little, if any, provision i? made for 
general sanitury conditions that dii^ctly affect the health of the 
inhabitants. Keports from every State note the frequent neglect 
of efficient sanitary inspection of the villages. What is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business. No one has authority to order the 
drainage to be properly made in the. smaller villages. Breedjng 
places for flies and injurious inserts are allowed to go unnoticed. 
The water in tlie wells is not examined, and the well owners them- 
selves to think it unnecessary. It is ifat to be \rondered that 
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frequent epidemics of typhoid, malaria, and other diseases are re* 
ported. Officials of the board^of health claim that the expense of 
putting some of the villages in good sanitary condition is too great a 
burden to be placed upon the taxpayers of the village. If this be 
true, a portion of this burden- might well be borne by the State. 
Village councilmen should be compelled to enforce any health regu- 
lation given them by the State board of ^public health, and this, 
b^rd should provide adequate inspection for all villages. 

The village school can do much to bring about better sanitary 
conditions. ^In some villages the principals and teachers have 
inaugurated ‘‘clean-up days '’for the entire village, beginning with 
the school grounds. “ Swat-the-fly ” campaigns have done much to 
call the attention of village people to the fact that the housefly is 
a menace and that garbage and manure heaps in the back yards and 
alleys are breeding places for the fly. 

Community civics should have a place in the program of studies 
in every village school. Included with this should be studies of 
conNnunity sanitation. Village life being simple, it lends itself 
especially to a study of such problems. 

If there is a high school in the village, the classes in the sciences 
’should make a study of the water suj)ply. the milk, and other foods 
■sold in the v^age. 

Tn brief, tnlre are many ways by which the principal and teachers 
in a village school may ir\terest the comniunity in health programs. 

Leaflets of the United States Health Department and of the 
United States Bureau of* Education could be distributed to the 
homes through the village school children. In fact, there are num- 
berless ways by which the principal and teachers may help improve 
health conditions in the village. They should ask the State and 
National health departments for suggestions. '' 


k 




SUMMARY. ^ 

# 1. The village, especially in an agricultural region, should be 
part of the rural community. The village school should, therefore, 
be a community school serving the farm child as well as the village 
child. . 

2, The village school should not be independent of the township 

or county school system, but should be administered by a township 
or a county board of education. ' * . . « 

3. The' village school course of study should [)e based upon the 
life of the community. If the village is in a farmmg region, the 
cp.urse pf^udy should be a country*life couroe. Music, art, physi- 
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cal training, home economics, and manual training should have a 
prominent place in the program of studies. 

4. In the smaller villages only elementary and junior high-school 
^ork should be attempted. Pupils in these villages l>elonging to 
grades 10, 11, and 12 should attend a high school in some larger 
village or the township or county high school. 

5. There shoOld be a kindergarten in every village. ^ 

6. The school grounds should l>e large enough for a school garden, 
agricultural demonstration pl^ts; play, shrubbery, and trees. Ten 
acres is not too much. Thc'school grounds could well be the village 
park. 

7. The school buildings should contain, in addition to regular 
classrooms, an auditorium, library room, laboratories, kitchen, shops, 
ete. 

8. Kvery village school shouhl contain a library. It shouhl l>e a 
branch of the county library, i^Tthere be such, 
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